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THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


With the first number of the tenth volume the Journal of the 
National Education Association takes on a new form and a new 
character. Heretofore this publication has been virtually a 
reprint of the proceedings. It now assumes the appearance of a 
periodical and is to be issued monthly with larger pages devoted to 
articles, editorials, news items, and advertisements. It has an 
editor-in-chief, Professor W. C. Bagley; a managing editor, 
Joy E. Morgan; and a business manager, R. S. Erlandson. 

The Journal will at once have a circulation which is much 
wider than that of any educational publication in the country. 
It ought to become a most important influence for educational 
progress. There are several limitations which it will have to 
overcome if it is to fulfill this mission. The first issue is made up 
of sixteen pages. This is not enough space in which to deal with 
the problems of education which are in need of discussion. Also 
the promise of appearance once a month, with July and August 
excepted, leaves the Journal cramped for space. A second limita- 
tion grows out of the dependence of the Journal for much of its 
matter on the activities of the Association. The editors evidently 
recognize, and with propriety, their duty to the Association, both 
in the articles published and in editorial comment, but they ought 
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to be supplied with enough space and ample authority to go far 
in the direction of leading the Association into all kinds of new 
educational discussions, rather than merely acting as agents for 
policies already established. 

Two strong features of the first issue are typical of the sort of 
leadership that should be cultivated. In the first place, Mr. 
Bagley’s editorial with its plea for a higher and better professional 
preparation of teachers is timely in every sense of the word. Sec- 
ondly, there are a few summaries of progressive happenings in a 
number of the states. There ought to be a great deal more news, 
and from time to time other leading problems of school organiza- 
tion should be taken up as Professor Bagley has discussed teacher- 
training. 

An open meeting is being arranged for Atlantic City at which 
the policies of the Journal are to be considered. It is to be hoped 
that strong expression will be given at this meeting of approval 
throughout the Association of the broadest kind of policy for the 
Journal, American schools have not been adequately represented 
up to this time by their state journals and technical reviews. 
Existing journals have for the most part been meager in their 
circulation, in their material, and in their influence. If there ever 
was a time when strong, vigorous journalism was needed to promote 
educational interests, it is now. The Journal of the National 
Education Association has every advantage and ought to assume 
the lead. It can do this if its editorial policy is made broad enough 
and its support is made adequate. 

It is the hope of the present writer that the Journal may be 
turned into a weekly, that it will be materially enlarged, that it 
will become a forum for educational discussions, and that it 
will absorb the host of petty scissors-and-paste journals which 
now have small local circulations and fail to give teachers a broad 
view of American education. 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS 


There comes into the hands of the editors of the Elementary 
School Journal from time to time evidence of the spread of the 
measurement movement which is likely to escape the attention 
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of those who see only printed reports. Cities of smaller size have 
followed the example of larger centers and are establishing research 
bureaus which test the pupi!s in the schools systematically and 
report to the teachers of the system the results of the test. The 
reports in these cases are often in mimeographed form. Two very 
elaborate examples of this kind recently reached this office, one 
from Xenia, Ohio, and the other from Mason City, Iowa. 

The report from Xenia is a document of forty-six pages, giving 
in useful form the tables derived from general tests in reading, geog- 
raphy, writing, spelling, languages, and arithmetic. It also con- 
tains in the last seven pages a study of the age-grade distribution of 
pupils. 

The report from Mason City is twenty-eight pages in length, 
each page being the full size of a mimeograph stencil. It deals, in 
the first part, with the enrolment, attendance, and promotion of 
pupils. In the second part, it gives details with regard to the 
salaries of teachers and with regard to the financial organiza- 
tion of the schools. The last parts deal with the special problems 
arising in the management of subnormal pupils and with the results 
of series of tests in the special school subjects. 

Mimeographed reports of this general type are possible in 
systems of any size. They put in tangible form studies of a sorts 
which some school officer should make for every school. Teachers 
will be greatly stimulated by such studies because they will see 
where they stand in their work, and members of the board of 
education and interested citizens will be able to judge of the 
efficiency of the work of the schools in a way infinitely more definite 
than through general rumors or mere verbal reports. The expense 
in publication is chiefly that involved in collecting the material. 
But as an investment in public good-will and enthusiasm on the 
part of the teaching staff such a report pays large dividends. 


THE SMITH-TOWNER BILL 


On January 11, the Smith-Towner Bill was favorably reported 
by the education committee to the House of Representatives. 
It has been revised by changing the clause which left to the Presi- 
dent the determination of what bureaus shall be taken over by 
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the proposed department. Congress must now legislate explic- 
itly on these matters. It is also more emphatic in the clauses 
which affirm the rights of the states to conduct their own affairs. 

The bill is brought out at this time because a number of other 
measures are under active consideration by Congress, some of 
which cover sections of the Smith-Towner Bill. For example, the 
Fess Bill on physical education, appropriating a large fund for 
federal aid to physical training, is being vigorously pushed by 
Representative Fess and is said to have favorable consideration 
by many members of both branches of Congress. The Kenyon 
Bill, providing for training of illiterates, and other bills covering 
the Americanization program are all making such progress that it 
did not seem wise longer to delay the test of strength on the Smith- 
Towner Bill. 

President-Elect Harding is also reported to have given up the 
idea that it is desirable to create a new welfare department with a 
woman as its secretary, and it seemed wise to bring to the education 
bill the powerful support of the women, for whom the politicians 
see they must provide some place. 

So the Smith-Towner Bill came out of committee and the long- 
delayed promises of its friends are now to be put to the practical 
test. It is still the belief of the present writer that the friends of 
this bill have done it to death by their obstinacy. The general 
idea of a federal department was so good that it has been enthusi- 
astically adopted by a great many people. Out of a false notion 
that this central idea must be decorated with huge subsidies and 
violent partisan declarations against federal control of education 
has grown a network of compromises which render the bill inter- 
nally inconsistent and indefensible in many of its details. When 
these facts were pointed out and a redrafting of the bill was advised, 
the advocates of the measure shortsightedly attempted to silence 
discussion by calling names, their favorite being ‘enemies of 
public education.”’ 

It is well, therefore, that the bill should be brought out into the 
open. It was formulated in 1918. Since that time it has under- 
gone changes, but it has never before come out of committee. 
Its appearance now makes it possible for the educational profession 
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to discover how far their leaders have been wise and well informed 
in the promises and prophecies which they have been making for 
the last two years and a half. 


CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION IN VIRGINIA 


The state of Virginia has passed in recent months through a 
series of educational reforms which give evidence of a new con- 
sciousness on the part of the people of that state of the importance 
of providing better schools for their children. It would be rash 
to attribute this renaissance to any single cause. It is, however, 
asserted with a good deal of assurance by the leaders in the Co- 
operative Education Association of Virginia that the community 
centers which have been set up in a large number of the school- 
houses in the state are among the most important factors in the 
situation. 

For some years past this organization has been working to 
realize its motto, which is, ‘‘ Every public school in Virginia a com- 
munity center where the citizens may unite for the betterment of 
their educational, social, moral, physical, civic, and economic 
interests.’ There are now in the state 1,222 leagues, of which 246 
were organized during the past year. ‘These leagues carried on 
a great variety of enterprises. The reports from 470 which gave 
details about the sums of money which had been raised for local 
work of various kinds showed an aggregate of $150,600. 

Examples of the kind of improvements supplied in various 
centers are given in the following statements from the leagues in 
Arlington County; 

Ballston League—Bought Victrola and athletic supplies; special work 
done on playground apparatus and improvement of grounds; raised $1,300.89; 
raised $98.00 for use of health department; held socials. 

Cherrydale School League—Gave $81.00 for use of health department; 
improved school grounds; purchased reference books; bought stage curtain 
and necessary supplies needed by teachers; paid for telephone; kept piano 
tuned; gave $400.00 to school board to help improve grounds; raised 
$1,059 .84. 

Clarendon Patron’s League—Helped with cooking class expenses, offered 
prizes; furnished playground equipment, teachers’ rest room; repairs to 
building; gas, electric lights; telephone; financed scheme for selling pads 
and pencils to children; raised $324.90; held lawn féte. 
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Columbia Patrons’ League—Bought Victrola for school, shades, cooking 
outfit, fifty books for library, filing case for principal’s office, records for 
Victrola; raised $319.50; co-operated with Red Cross. 

Ft. Myer Heights League—Furnished telephone, electric lights, gas, 
Victrola, records, cooking supplies, athletic equipment for school; prize given 
for cleaning church grounds; held suppers, socials, lawn féte, and other enter- 
tainments; raised $317.40. 

Hume School League—Raised funds for school playgrounds, $59.00. 

Maywood-Woodmont Improvement League of Cherrydale—This league 
is planning to have a kindergarten and perhaps three grades of the regular 
public school in community; raised $50.00; full-time sanitary inspector 
was urged and obtained; public health bulletins distributed. 

Seagmuller School League—Put curtains at all windows in school, kalso- 
mined room, put in electric light fixtures, bought locks; raised $200.00; 
worked for better roads; Thrift Stamps sold by children. 


When the people of a school district become interested in such 
improvements they are sure to become acquainted with all phases 
of the school work. It will be much easier for them to take an 
interest in a state survey of education and in constitutional amend- 
ments. ‘The attitude of mind of the people is one of hospitality to 
information and suggestion for new things in education. These 
are the grounds on which the officers of the Association claim for 
their organization a large share in Virginia’s recent educational 
progress. 


DRAMATIZATION 


The National Security League, 17 East 49th Street, New York 
City, asks that announcement be made of a prize contest which it 
has arranged with a view to securing interest on the part of school 
children in the Constitution of the United States. The announce- 
ment is as follows: 

To popularize the study of the Constitution, the League has arranged a 
prize contest for the grammar-school children in the forty-eight states and the 
District of Columbia. Cash prizes will be given to pupils who prepare the 
best suggestions for dramatization of portions of the Constitution which they 
themselves select for illustration. 

The National Security League is committed to the belief that a true under- 
standing of the Constitution of the United States by its citizens will create a 
spirit of loyalty to America that will safeguard our country from dangers 
without and be the surest foundation for peace and prosperity within. 
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By way of preparation for this contest the League has published 
a “Catechism of the Constitution” and other material which will 
be supplied on application to teachers. 

The prizes for each state are $5, $3, and $2 for the three best pro- 
ductions in that state. 

Further explanation as to the purposes of the plan is given in 
the circular sent out by the League as follows: 


We, a people devoted to constitutional government, have given practically 
no thought to the teaching of the Constitution to our citizens and not enough 
thought to teaching it to those about to become citizens. 

As our Constitution contains the principles by which the American people 
live and govern themselves, we are astonished when we realize low little the 
average citizen knows of the Constitution, yet how quickly we condemn the 
immigrant when he wanders away to some new idea of government different 
from what we call American standards. 

That which we would put into the mind of the nation we must first put 
into the schools. Old methods of teaching the Constitution have failed. 
New and effective ways must be found. An attempt should immediately 
be made to impress upon the school children of the United States the principles 
and guarantees of the Constitution by enlisting their own interest and activity. 
Children love to dramatize. From the age of eight on they should be encour- 
aged to invent and construct charades and small plays to illustrate the Consti- 
tution. Many parts of the Constitution can be acted and will be impressed 
upon the minds of children in this way. 

If we try, by whatever means possible, to impress upon the young mind 
the justice and fairness of our government; if we encourage them to perform 
little plays which demonstrate the right of free speech, of trial by jury, of 
religious liberty, etc., we can later appeal by lectures and‘ other means until 
the main facts of our Constitution are thoroughly familiar to every graduate of 
our schools. If some method is adopted in every school of impressing the 
Constitution on the minds of our youth, it will be only a few years before every 
graduate understands why this is truly a land of liberty. 

In the past, many children left our schools without ever having studied the 
Constitution. Others who did study it seem to have done so superficially and 
never to have come to a real understanding of it and reverence for it. Ameri- 
canization efforts not based on giving a general knowledge of the Constitution 
areidle. If Americanization is to be effective, no time should be lost in trying 
every plan to impress upon the youth of the country the main facts and prin- 
ciples of our government. 

Loyalty to a country is strongest when a full knowledge of the purposes 
and ideals of that country are known to each citizen. 

The franchise should not be given to anyone who cannot offer proof of 
sufficient knowledge of American principles to make him or her realize the 
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effect and value of his or her vote. We cannot Americanize in any other way 
and achieve lasting results. 

Teaching American history alone will not make Americans. It is teaching 
the rights of the individual, as given to us by the Constitution, that will prevent 
any large number of people in our country straying to a visionary, falsely 
idealistic scheme of government. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Some years ago it was the practice of the Elementary School 
Journal to publish each month an item on the junior high school. 
At that time the movement was in its inception and seemed to 
need some encouragement. In recent years it has become impos- 
sible to keep up with the rapid spread of such schools, and news 
items on the subject of junior high schools have given place to other 
less general matters. The failure to report on these schools month 
by month will hardly be misunderstood, although the writer heard 
someone say not long ago that the movement seemed to be abating. 

Perhaps it would be well to open up again the campaign, this 
time at a higher level, by reporting the achievements of the more 
progressive schools of this type. Such schools are making history 
for American education by offering to upper-grade pupils a richer 
program than ever before and by retaining them in school to a 
degree unheard of in the days when the school program used to 
consist of barren, formal courses. 

The following extract from a letter describing the intermediate 
school of Jackson, Michigan, is a sample of the type of news note 
which will encourage others in the development of this new organi- 
zation. ‘The full program of courses is too bulky to quote. The 
list of required subjects and electives offered in Grades VIIB and 
VIIIB is added as illustrative of the whole program. 

Next to the very superior buildings and equipment, the most striking 
features of the Jackson intermediate schools are the variety of the courses 
offered and the unusually wide provision for electives. You will note from the 
enclosed program of studies that an attempt has been made to reduce to a 
reasonable minimum the required subjects, in order to afford as extensive 
a range of elections as possible. One of the principal objects of such a program 
is to interest and hold in school the large number of children who formerly 


were lost between the sixth grade and the end of the ninth. That we have 
been strikingly successful in this is apparent from the fact that we have enrolled 
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this year in the three years below the intermediate schools, Grades IV, V, and 


which they have been withdrawn. 


GRADE VIIB 


REQUIRED COURSES Points 


ONS cin orok gon cones ioe ON ee 5 
MAUMEE 50) 6.9. 5lhe is #404 oan Gea 3 
GeaernNHy. aie ite nc ee es 5 
Physical taming 5. oc... co es 2 
NGINGMANICS «2. s:accldios sds ween 5 
BNO GPiCOOKIUE . ....065 645 s4 ees 2 
Arts ANd ORAlts. <0). 56 6)5 0.9.06 ste 6% 2 
USING? oo tots Sched ghee Riek Se te I 


ELECTIVE COURSES 


o to 5 points 


PANO Rela oa oaasins State emai 2 5 
BSN ia oustig ede io aa aEaeay SaaS 5 
PINE asia co esesisih ov aie ee iste Oh 2 
RMN MERE «scores o-0 astotp ec hate 2 
PENMAN a2 eka hese ws I 
Agriculture and gardening........ 2 








VI, approximately 1,800 pupils, while in the next three years in the inter- 
mediate schools, Grades VII, VIII, and IX, we have enrolled over 1,600. 
Another feature that may be worthy of note is that all pupils over four- 
teen years in Grades V and VI, if not mentally defective (the defectives some- 
times reach those grades by being “‘passed on”’), are sent to the intermediate 
schools, where under a special teacher they pursue the regular academic work 
of those grades, while they are given instruction in the various industrial 
courses, shopwork and printing for the boys, cooking and sewing for the girls, 
for which their more mature age fits them. These “opportunity” classes 
furnish a stimulus to the overage pupils, who are thus brought into contact 
with older children, with benefit not only to themselves but to the rooms from 


GRADE VIIIB 
REQUIRED COURSES Points 


PTR eo ua coe nus craereriats 5 
MEVUGT AAMT oe s5s Sires oo totes creas 2 
RMEQEU Sc. cess coast ec oe 5 
Physical Grawiinye. 2... 6.58. 26 ca es 2 
NIAthemaAtea NS osc citesreeetee 5 


ELECTIVE COURSES 
6 to 11 points 


PATE ish ses es ite caisson hiss Ot I 
ATS AMGICHAINS 6. oie she caciee 2 
OT ee Se RL 5 
PS PMINN 2.7 5) shane e sionderetee Res eroinie ete 5 
GMP start Uivvagrea hes crews oes 2 
ROM rr foo beds ice eae eres 2 
SL, ee eS ee eee ee ee 3 
Mechanical drawing............. 2 
MAMIE MIM Re IOS ood oe aay ay cel atere os 2 
Business methods............... 5 
GeheralSMence...o.. as sas os needa 5 


CONSOLIDATION OF UPPER GRADES IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


The schools of Carroll County, Maryland, have been working 
out during the last four years a plan of partial consolidation. 
In 1916-17 the superintendent of the county, Mr. Unger, made 
a survey which resulted in the following conclusions and steps of 
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reorganization which are stated in a report recently drafted for his 
board. 


Several conclusions were firmly established: 

1. That sentiment favoring new educational problems was likely to grow 
very slowly in Carroll County. 

2. That consolidation as it is understood in other states, especially in 
the West, would not be accepted. 

3. That the topography and winter climate of Carroll would be a continuous 
bar to an extreme form of consolidation. 

4. In the absence of good macadam or cement roads neither horses nor 
motors could possibly deliver large loads of children over long-distance hauls. 

5. That there are no electric car lines in the county; the railroad trains 
do not run suitable schedules to accommodate school children, and bus lines 
run only into one school center. 

6. That there is a constantly growing demand for good roads, and that 
such roads were being built, or were to be built in the near future. 

Realizing that our people are too conservative to accept without objection 
and resistance the consolidated type of school under these conditions, the 
board adopted the policy of bringing about the result by accretion. To this 
end it became the aim of the administration to secure the results by the 
following means: 

1. Retain six grades only in the one-room school except where children 
had too great distance to a center school. 

2. Establish center schools where the seventh grades would be accepted. 

3- Offer a transportation rate beyond the two-mile limit to all children 
in the seventh grade who had to go beyond this limit. 

4. Offer center school facilities to all children at the parents’ option. 

5. As one-room schools fell below the legal average for keeping them open, 
to close them, and to transport the remaining pupils to the center schools at 
public expense. 

6. To place the best rural teachers in charge of the center schools. 

7. To give to these center schools in view of greater numbers additional 
equipment and to enlarge their facilities in order to do better work. 

8. To offer in the larger type of consolidated schools, in addition to the | 














































formal studies, opportunities in music, home economics, manual training, and 
agriculture for children in the seventh grades. 

g. All graduates of the seventh grades to be given a very neat, attractive 
certificate, and the exercises of the seventh-grade graduates to be held jointly 
for all schools in the county seat in June with appropriate ceremonies. 

10. It was felt that individually this whole program would induce many 
more to attend the high schools. 

11. To foster and develop high schools within reach of all the children 
of the county, there being at the time only one high school, Westminster, 
actually approved by state authority. 
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In a letter replying to an inquiry from the editors of this Journal 
as to the success of the plan, Mr. Unger writes explaining somewhat 
more fully the purposes of this type of consolidation and its results. 
His statement is as follows: 

Two distinct ideas were in mind. 

1. To reduce as many rural schools as possible to six grades, and to center 
all children above the sixth grade in center schools. 

2. To reduce the number of recitations in the six-grade school in order to 
make a more efficient school. To this end we organized these rural schools on 
a combination basis, and alternating the subject-matter every year in these 
combination classes, i.e., the third and fourth grades are combined in most 
of their classes and likewise the fifth and sixth grades. It is, however, necessary 
for the teacher to temper the subject-matter somewhat to the shorn lamb, 
because textbook matter is not always quite adaptable to the third- and fifth- 
grade children. 

On the whole, the plan has worked admirably and what I most expected 
—great objection on the part of the public—did not happen at all, but the 
very opposite—the whole plan has been willingly accepted. 

The number of children in the seventh grade has increased over a corre- 
sponding previous period, and the high-school enrolment has nearly quadrupled 
in four years. 

I have just completed a test to find out if there is any material difference 
between the result obtained in teaching beginners (first year) to read in the 
town or graded schools and the ungraded, or rural. 

We find practically no difference; children are reading on the same pages, 
or nearly so, except where we have had inexperienced, untrained teachers, 
who naturally have more difficulties with beginning reading than with any 
one thing, and these children seem to be reading quite as well. 

The above plan has reduced the number of recitations to twenty-four 
or less, and of course allows more time for each class recitation. 

Teachers of the seventh grade are agreed that they find very little, if 
any, difference between the children who come to them from the rural school 
and from the graded school, and I believe that our graded schools will compare 
favorably with graded schools elsewhere. Our tests, using the standard tests, 
in spelling, arithmetic, silent reading, composition, etc., conclusively prove 
this. 

The same general conclusions are stated in the following form 
in the report which was referred to in an earlier paragraph: 


It has been found after an experiment covering a period of three years that: 

1. The plan has proved acceptable to the people. 

2. The increased cost is directly proportional to the increased number of 
pupils and decreases with the decreasing of school buildings. 
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3- More pupils from the elementary grades are attending the high schools, 
4. More satisfactory results are being obtained from the group system in 


the rural school than from the old grade system. 


5. Teachers are more willing to accept rural appointments. 
6. The cost of transportation is not a big factor in the school budget. 
7. No plan of consolidation is possible to a maximum degree until roads 
are made passable at all times of the year for horses and motor-drawn vehicles. 
8. We cannot eliminate the one-room rural school entirely under any 


circumstances. 


9. We can reform and modernize it and make it adaptable by the elimina- 
tion of the seventh grade and possibly the sixth, and by establishing the group 
system of organization, and a combination daily schedule. 


A HEALTH PROGRAM IN CINCINNATI 


In a statement published in the School Index of Cincinnati, 
Superintendent Condon reports the following practical steps taken 
in that city in the campaign for better physical conditions among 
school children: 

I have received a most encouraging report from Principal Louis M. Schiel 
of the 23d district, calling my attention to the fine results which have come 
from the work with the undernourished and underweight children of that 
school. He gives the results for 21 pupils in the eighth grade: 


Pupil 


I 


On Aun PWN 


Oo 


10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


Before 


57 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
74 
76 
78 
79 
80 
82 
82 


105 
112 


Ibs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
Ibs. 
lbs. 
Ibs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
Ibs. 
lbs. 
3 lbs. 
Ibs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
Ibs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 


After 


62 Ibs. 
80 lbs. 
763 lbs. 
763 lbs. 
81 lbs. 
803 Ibs. 
79 Ibs. 
80 Ibs. 
82 lbs. 
814 lbs. 
85 lbs. 
863 lbs. 
86 lbs. 
84 lbs. 
92 lbs. 
87% lbs. 
963 lbs. 
98% lbs. 
1003 lbs. 
116 lbs. 
1133 lbs. 


In order to encourage the children to take a reasonable amount of whole- 


some food, he has established a “‘milk station” where he sells to the pupils at 
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recess a fresh sugar roll and a half-pint of milk. He attributes the gain in 
weight not only to the effects of this recess luncheon for pupils, but to the 
increased attention which the parents are giving to the proper feeding of 
growing children as the result of the work which is being done along the line of 
health education. 

Another principal has asked permission to devote the income from the sale 
of waste paper to a milk fund. I am very glad to give my encouragement 
to such movements for the better feeding of school children, especially in the 
attempt to overcome the handicap of undernourishment and underweight, in 
order that these children may become normal. 

From a recent report received from one of the schools I quote the following: 

“Some come to school without having taken more than a small slice of 
bread with coffee. After the effects of the stimulant have subsided, the little 
brain, for want of blood and its nourishment, gets sluggish and the work of 
such pupils is not of the best quality. Lassitude and an undefined sense of 
uneasiness due to hunger take possession of the child before the recess period.” 

I want to call attention to the following material on the subject of school 
hygiene and related matters which will be of assistance to teachers in the health 
crusade which they are carrying forward. Don’t forget that this is health year 
in the Cincinnati schools, and that we are to keep at it from September to June, 
without any let-up. 

First: The Ohio Public Health Journal for September-October, 1920, is a 
“Schocl Health Number.” It contains much valuable material on the subject 
of school health. It will pay you to obtain and read this issue. It is published 
by the State Department of Health, Columbus. 

Second: The Cincinnati Public Health Federation, 804 Neave Building, 
has on file a valuable list of reference material which may be borrowed by 
any teacher. In a bulletin announcing a list of these publications, they call 
attention especially to an article on “‘Nutrition Classes in Chicago High 
Schools” which appears in the October number of Mother and Child. ' 

Mr. Van Buskirk has also informed me that there are available in his office 
slides and other valuable material which will be of special use in the high 
school in connection with the teaching of social hygiene. Principals and 
teachers are invited to come in and look over the material and select anything 
they may desire to use. 

Third: The United States Bureau of Education has just published a mono- 
graph on Joy and Health through Play: The New Age-Grade-Height-Weight 
Athletic Standards by George E. Schlafer, Assistant Professor, Indiana Uni- 
versity. It will pay you to obtain a copy of this publication which contains a 
list of some twenty games and athletic contests, with the plans for establish- 
ing an age-grade-weight-height standard for the various events. 














News Stems from the School of Education of 
the University of Chicagn 








ANNUAL UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 

The University of Chicago dinner, which occurs annually during 
the meeting of the Department of Superintendence, will be held 
at the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, Monday, February 28. 
There will be a reception in the Fountain Room at 6:00 P.M. 
Dinner will be served in the Rose Room at 6:30 p.m. Alumni, 
former students, and friends of the University are invited. 

President Judson plans to attend the dinner and to describe 
recent developments at the University. Dr. Judd will discuss 
the enterprises in which the School of Education is engaged. 
Prominence will be given to the various activities which are carried 
on by former students. There will be representatives on the 
program from such groups as superintendents, principals, college 
and normal-school administrators, instructors in education, and 
public-school teachers. The committee is planning to make the 
program interesting, stimulating, and lively. 

Tickets should be secured in advance. All who plan to attend 
the dinner are urged to order tickets at once from Dean William 
S. Gray, University of Chicago. The price is three dollars per plate. 
Tickets can also be secured in Atlantic City at the University of 
Chicago exhibit, Space 15, Young’s Million Dollar Pier. 


THE SUMMER QUARTER 


The School of Education, in arranging for the Summer Quarter of 
1921, is making unusual provision for superintendents, elementary- 
school principals, supervisors, and teachers in kindergartens and 
elementary schools, and others interested in the profession of 
teaching. The entire faculty of the College of Education will be 
in residence. In addition, forty-five visiting instructors have 
been engaged. The list which follows includes only the visiting 
instructors in the Department of Education and the courses 
which they will give. 
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Dr. Carter Alexander, First Assistant State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Wisconsin: Public School Administration, 
and Financial Organization and Management. 

Professor H. A. Brown, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin: The Organization and Administration of Normal Schools, 
and The Supervision of Instruction. 

President J. A. Burruss, Virginia Polytechnic Institute: Rural 
Education. 

R. E. Carter, Associate Professor of Education, University of 
Kansas: Supervised Study, Methods of Teaching in High Schools, 
and Experimental Education. 

James W. Clarson, Professor of Vocational Education, New 
Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts: Vocational 
Education, and The Administration and Supervision of Rural 
Education. 

Dr. George S. Counts, Associate Professor of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Yale University: High-School Administration. 

Walter S. Guiler, Professor of Education, Miami University: 
The Psychology of Elementary-School Subjects, and An Intro- 
duction to the Scientific Study of Education. 

Dr. Leonard V. Koos, Professor of Secondary Education, 
University of Minnesota: The Junior High School, and The Junior 
College. 

Superintendent E. E. Lewis, Rockford, Illinois, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Educational Administration, University of Iowa: Educa- 
tional Administration, and The Teaching Staff. 

Dr. W. L. Richardson, Professor of Education and Head of the 
Department of Education, Butler College, Indianapolis: High- 
School Methods, and The Psychology of High-School Subjects. 

Dr. Clara Schmitt, Child Study Department, Chicago Public 
Schools: Psychopathic, Retarded, and Mentally Defective Chil- 
dren. 

Superintendent Paul C. Stetson, Muskegon, Michigan: The 
Junior High School, The School Population, and The Teaching 
Staff. 

Dr. Clifford D. Woody, Professor of Education, University of 
Washington: The Use of Tests in Improving Instruction. 














THE INCREASING EFFICIENCY OF OUR CITY SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS 
LEONARD P. AYRES 
Russell Sage Foundation 

Ten years ago, when school superintendents were keenly 
interested in the progress of the pupils through the grades, the 
Department of Education of the Russell Sage Foundation con- 
ducted a co-operative study based on the school histories of more 
than 200,000 children in twenty-nine city school systems. At the 
close of the school year, in 1911, the school authorities of these 
cities collected data for all the children in the elementary grades 
showing their ages, their grades, and the number of years that 
they had been attending school. All the figures were gathered at 
the same time, by the same methods, on uniform blanks. The 
findings of the study were published in a series of four articles 
entitled ‘“‘The Identification of the Misfit Child,” ‘The Relative 
Responsibility of School and Society for the Overage Child,” 
“The Money Cost of the Repetition versus the Money Saving 
through Acceleration,” and “The Relation between Entering Age 
and Subsequent Progress among School Children.’”’ Alli of these 
articles were written by the present author and they ran through 
a series of some eleven reprintings. 

In the spring of 1920 the Russell Sage Foundation invited the 
superintendents of schools of the same cities to repeat the earlier 
study in order that some estimate could be made of the progress 
attained during the interim. Fifteen of the systems accepted the 
invitation, and the records were again gathered by the same 
methods and with the same blanks as were used in the earlier 
investigation. 

The results reflect a general improvement that has taken place 
in the effectiveness of school systems in carrying their pupils 
through the grades. The proportion of pupils reaching the eighth 
grade is larger than it was in 1911. »The overage children and 
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those making slow progress are fewer now than they were then. 
The number of repetitions of grades has been reduced, and the 
figures give good evidence that many more children now go through 
the schools on schedule time and at schedule age than was formerly 
the case. 

THE AGE AND PROGRESS CLASSIFICATION 


The data gave the age, the grade, and the years of schooling 
of each child. A pupil who was seven years old and in the first 
grade was considered as being of normal age, and one year was 
added for each advancing grade. This arrangement of the facts 
made it possible to classify each child with regard to both his age 
and his progress. In regard to age he was either younger than 


TABLE I 


ScHooL CHILDREN BY YOUNG, NORMAL, AND OLD, AND 
BY Rapm, NoRMAL, AND SLow Groups. PROGRESS 
AND AGE FicurES SHOWING AVERAGE CONDITIONS 
FOR FIFTEEN CITIES IN IQII 




















l l 
| Young | Normal Old Total 
Ce) ere (na a 2 II 
Normal ea ae II 2 
OW wiasaunar | 2 | 9 26 37 
Total.......| 28 | 33 39 | 100 





normal, of normal age, or older than normal. With respect to 
progress he was classified as either rapid, normal, or slow, and 
since both age and progress were recorded, and there were three 
groups in each classification, every child was finally assigned by 
his record to one of nine different classes. These nine different 
classes are shown in Tables I and II which are the final summaries 
of the two investigations in so far as they relate to the fifteen cities 
repeating the study. The children for whom data were gathered 
numbered 83,283 in 1911, and 111,680 in 1920. 

The data of Table I show how 100 typical children were dis- 
tributed according to their ages and the progress they had made 
in the earlier year. Six of them were both younger than normal 
for their grades and had made more than normally rapid progress. 
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The twenty-one who appear in the center of the table were of nor- 
mal age and had made normal progress. The group of twenty-six 
in the lower right-hand corner represent the children who clog the 
grades with repeaters, furnish the recurrent failures, and fall out 
without finishing. They were the children who were both overage 
and had made slow progress. 

The total number of overage or “old” pupils was thirty-nine 
in each hundred, while those who had made slow progress were 
thirty-seven in each hundred. It is noteworthy that while these 
two percentages, representing the overage and the slow children, 
are about equal, the two groups consist in considerable measure of 
different individuals. This was one of the most important 


TABLE II 


ScHOOL CHILDREN BY YOUNG, NORMAL, AND OLD, AND 
BY Rapm, NORMAL, AND SLow Groups. PROGRESS 
AND AGE FicurES SHOWING AVERAGE CONDITIONS 
FOR FIFTEEN CITIES IN 1920 














Young | Normal Old Total 

Lo” ee Io (| 2 I 13 
mormal.........} 28 as. | 7 58 
eee 2 9 | 38 29 
WORE So os5<s 40 | 34 26 100 














findings of the earlier study, for prior to that time it had been com- 
monly assumed that the terms ‘“‘slow” and “overage” were prac- 
tically synonymous and could be used interchangeably in referring 
to the same children. 

The data of Table II show that conditions in 1920 were better 
than in 1911. The children who were both young and making 
more than normally rapid progress had increased from six in each 
hundred to ten in a hundred. Those in the center of the table, of 
normal age and making normal progress, had increased from 21 
per cent to 23 per cent. The most important change is that in 
the figures in the lower right-hand corner which show that the 
unfortunate misfits who were overage and making slow progress 
had diminished from 26 per cent to 18 per cent. 
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During the nine years the percentage of overage children had 
fallen from 39 to 26, and the proportion of slow pupils from 37 in 
each hundred to 29 in each hundred. These improvements are 


large and important. They represent educational economics, 


financial saving, and human conservation. 


PUPILS UP TO SCHEDULE AND BEHIND 


Table III gives the data of Table I and Table II in convenient, 
comparative form and groups the nine tabular classes in two cate- 
gories of which the first includes the cases from the four compart- 


TABLE III 


NuMBER OF Pupits IN EACH HUNDRED UP TO SCHEDULE AND NUMBER BEHIND 
SCHEDULE IN I9II AND 1920. AVERAGES FOR FIFTEEN CITIES 








IQIr 


1920 





Pupils who are up to schedule or ahead of it 
Those who are young and making rapid progress........... 
Those who are young and making normal progress.......... 
Those of normal age who are making rapid progress........ 
Those of normal age who are making normal progress....... 


Pupils who are behind schedule 
Those who are overage and making rapid progress.......... 
Those who are young and making slow progress............ 
Those who are overage and making normal progress........ 
Those of normal age who are making slow progress......... 
Those who are overage and making slow progress........... 


TOtes tH) tO SCHOUWIC OF BREAN. 6.055... 65-60 sisisin css vewaiceess 
TAL THE GOROGINE Sinisa 2 soe esis asin 5p eo Naa ss oe Gamwels 


NNN oro ardor ee a SC a be 

















6 IO 
20 28 
3 2 
21 23 
2 I 
II 7 
9 9 
26 18 
50 | 63 
5° | 37 
100 100 





ments in the center and upper left-hand corner of the two previous 
tables, and brings together the pupils who were up to schedule or 
ahead of it with respect to both age and progress. 
category brings together the cases from the other compartments of 
the threefold tables and represents the pupils behind schedule. 
The totals at the bottom of Table III show that in 1911 half of 
the children were up to schedule and half behind it, while in 1920 
nearly two-thirds were up to schedule and only a little more than 


one-third behind. 


The second 
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THE STANDING OF THE CITIES 


The method used in compiling Table IIT provides a convenient 
means for finding out what proportion of the pupils in each city 
are up to schedule in the sense of having made normal progress, 
or better, and being at the same time of normal age, or younger. 
Table IV gives the percentage of pupils who were up to schedule 
in both progress and age in the fifteen cities in 1911 and in 1920, 
and the change during the nine-year interim. The cities are 
arranged in the order of the gain in the percentage figures. 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN UP TO SCHEDULE IN BotuH AGE AND PROGRESS IN FIFTEEN 
CITIES IN I9I1I AND 1920 AND CHANGE IN THE PERCENTAGE DURING THE PERIOD 














Pp. — 
a preentageof | Rerentegs of | Change in Nin 
Schedule in r9rz | Schedule in 1920 

th ee eee! 40 71 31 gain 
oS § a peeereee 39 65 26 gain 
OO OA ee 52 77 25 gain 
CO) | 8 Se ee 43 65 22 gain 
sonenectady, N.Y ................. 45 65 20 gain 
eS ee 48 67 19 gain 
MM MORNE os cnae ss ame dcisles os ec 69 14 gain 
New Orleans, La. (white)......... 44 57 13 gain 
| Re ear er ee 53 65 12 gain 
Watertown, Mass................ 40 54 8 gain 
Muskegon, Mich................. 57 64 7 gain 
SS os 63 69 6 gain 
il 8 a ae 48 SI 3 gain 
Hazleton, Pa PENAL aie neh eee 46 45 1 loss 
Ne 69 64 5 loss 
ce | 50 63 | 13 gain 





FOUR SETS OF COMPARISONS 

Table V presents four sets of comparisons between the records 

of the fifteen cities in 1911 and the corresponding figures for 1920. 

The first double column gives the percentage of pupils who were 

above the normal ages for their grades. The average for the entire 

group was 39 in rg11 and it had fallen to 26 in 1920. The greatest 

gain was that made by Passaic, while the best record in 1920 is 
that of Quincy, with only 14 per cent of overage pupils. 

The second double column gives the data for the percentage of 

pupils making slow progress. Here the average in 1911 was 37 
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and in 1920 only 29. The city making the greatest improvement 
is Quincy, where the number of slow pupils diminished in the nine 
years from 44 in each hundred to only 17. 

The third double column gives computations for the percentage 


of pupils reaching the eighth grade. To obtain these figures the 
number of beginning pupils was estimated by averaging the age- 
groups from seven to eleven, inclusive, and also averaging the 
five groups of pupils who had been in school each number of years 
































TABLE V 

CoMPARATIVE DATA FOR FIFTEEN City SCHOOL SYSTEMS IN I91I AND IN 1920 

Percentage of Percentage of Percentage of Years Lost 

Pupils Overage | Pupils Making |Beginners Reach- for Each 

for Grades Slow Progress jing Eighth Grade} Year Gained 
IgII | 1920 IgI1 1920 IQII 1920 IgIr 1920 
Amsterdam : 6.646 65-65) 28 | 25 21 26 62 44 Qi). 20 
BEVGNNE Ss. icnkacevcnscol Se f Ba 35 24 | 50 69 2.5 r.0 
DPUNVENG oko <i una ccaiete 26° | 27 38 29 | 68 61 7.3 2.3 
OES i ee | 46 | 25 40 25 43 64 3.8 1.4 
Se ee ee | 42 41 44 46 47 50 20.8 | 12.4 
eee re | 48 | 20 45 21 66 71 8.3 1.3 
BU MRRRIOR 56:6: 6.4:6-4/0.0 0320 | 35 24 31 30 77 73 2.2 6.9 
OW MOTIBADB 6.0.0). 6:6:5: 6:5 44 | 49 34 36 31 36 55 3.2 a7 
PRRIRN ES oesis an tute wee | 2 26 38 26 28 42 3.6 2.3 
8 Saree 40 36 38 43 59 50 7-2 | 89ie4 
COINS cocoa aa ae aes 19 | 14 44 17 87 83 14.2 ee 
MAGNO case amiadesaaes) 86. 1 38 28 25 78 76 10,8 | 2:5 
Schenectady........... 44 21 39 27 44 71 4.6 3.4 
RIINEBS ions isan wen 36 | 22 31 22 68 82 3.0 1.9 
Watertown.............] 43 34 41 35 63 61 5-2 2.8 

| 

Fifteen cities........ | 39 | 26 37 29 50 62 3.8 | 2.4 


























from two to six, inclusive. ‘These two results were then averaged 
and taken to represent the probable number of beginning pupils. 
The theory behind this is that the number of pupils begin- 
ning school each year in a system is about equal to the number 
of children in the system of any given age within the compulsory- 
attendance period. Again, the number of beginners is about 
equal to the number who have been in school for a stated num- 
ber of years, say two, or three, or four. In the present case five 
measures of each sort have been taken and the average of all ten 
used to represent the number of beginners in the system. 
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On this basis the percentages of survivors have been computed 
by comparing the eighth-grade membership with the number of 
beginners. The percentage of beginning children who survived 
to the eighth grade is computed to have been 50 in 1911, and to 
have increased to 62 by 1920. The city making the greatest 
improvement is Schenectady where the survivors increased from 
44 per hundred in 1911 to 71 in 1920. Quincy and Topeka show 
the best records in 1920, with percentages of survival of 83 and 
82, respectively. 

In the last double column are figures showing how many years 
were lost by the slow pupils for each one that was gained by the 
rapid pupils. In 1911 the ratio was 3.8 years lost for each one 
gained, and in 1920 it had fallen to 2.4 lost for each one gained. 
The greatest improvement appears to have been made by Mont- 
clair and Quincy where the disproportion between years lost and 
years gained was formerly seriously great and has now been reduced 
to almost nothing. 


SIXTH-GRADE PUPILS AND TWELVE-YEAR-OLD PUPILS 

In the attempt to measure still further the changes that have 
taken place two more tests have been applied to the data for the 
fifteen cities combined. The first consisted of computing the 
average age of all the sixth-grade pupils for the two years. In 
1911 this was 12.6 years, and in 1920 it had fallen to 12.0 years, 
showing that the pupils of this grade are now distinctly younger 
than they were formerly. 

The second test consisted of computing the average grade of 
all the twelve-year-old children, it being noted that twelve years 
of age is the normal age for pupils in the sixth grade, and the last 
age before pupils begin to drop out or to enter high school in large 
numbers. This test showed that the average grade of all the 
twelve-year-olds in 1911 was 5.1, and that by 1920 it had increased 
to 5.8. The figures indicate that the pupils who are twelve years 
of age have made distinctly better progress than they did formerly. 


NOT ALL CITIES IMPROVE 


The results of the investigation show that, if we consider these 
fifteen cities as a group, conditions relating to the progress of the 
children have improved in large measure since 1911. A close 
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analysis of the records of each city discloses the fact that this 
improvement has not been uniform and that some six among the 
fifteen cities show little improvement or even signs of going backward. 

The educational experience of the past fifteen years has abun- 
dantly demonstrated that continued improvement in these matters 
largely depends on keeping track of the progress of the individual 
children and carefully checking up the results at frequent intervals. 
The remedies for retardation and elimination are largely the prod- 
ucts of child accounting. American education and American 
children would greatly benefit by a revival of interest in studies 
of the progress of children. 

In the opinion of the author we should do well to welcome back 
to our investigations and discussions the old terms of retardation, 
elimination, progress, and survival, even if we had to make way 
for them by sacrificing some correlations, attenuations, regressions, 
coefficients, and other verbiages of mental testing. 


SUMMARY 


1. In 1920 the Department of Education of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, in co-operation with the school superintendents of 
fifteen cities, repeated an age and progress study that had been 
made in the same cities in the same way in 1911. 

2. Data were gathered giving the ages, grades, and years of 
schooling of the 111,680 children in the elementary grades of these 
systems in 1920, and the results were compared with similar data 
for the 83,283 children in the same schools in rg11r. 

3. A comparison of the results of the two studies shows that 
conditions affecting the progress of children through the grades 
have greatly improved. 

4. The proportion of children up to schedule with respect to 
both age and progress has increased from 50 per cent to 63. The 
proportion of overage children has decreased from 39 per cent to 
26, and that of children making slow progress from 37 per cent to 
29. The percentage of beginning children who reach the eighth 
grade has increased from 50 to 62. 

5. These changes represent greater efficiency on the part of the 
schools, economy of the resources of the taxpayers, and conserva- 
tion of the opportunities of the children. 
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' AN EXPERIMENT IN APPLIED SOCIOLOGY. II 


WILLARD W. BEATTY 
State Normal School, San Francisco, California 


When we began to plan the general program of democratizing 
our elementary department, we purposed to develop some “ objec- 
tive scale for measuring citizenship habits.” ‘Taking the Horace 
Mann scale as a starting-point, we hoped to evolve a method of 
objective measurement which could be appreciated by the children. 
After more than six months of thought and effort we decided, 
however, that the first need was to make the children conscious 
of the standards which should be functioning. Looked at this 
way, it did not first mean the construction of a yardstick by the 
faculty by which the children could measure themselves, but 
rather the development of a sense of social responsibility and a 
recognition of its demands. 


SCHOOL CITIZENSHIP 


We, therefore, set about to prepare a code of citizenship ideals 
in the children’s own words, with ample illustrations of their 
applications. We sought to arouse the children to thoughtful 
consideration of the essentials of good citizenship and obtain a 
statement of objectives in language which children could understand. 

We talked the matter over in one of our Wednesday morning 
assembly periods and developed the following plan for putting the 
idea into execution. First, each grammar-grade pupil was requested 
to think over and express in writing his ideal of good citizenship, 
keeping in mind that it should be practical and realizable. Second, 
it was decided to organize a grammar-grade council, composed of 
one boy and one girl elected to represent each grammar-grade 
classroom, which should act as a clearing-house in which the 
developing points of view could be effectively organized. No 
legislative or administrative function was to be vested in the 
group—it was simply to express the sense of the student body. 
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As there were ten grammar-grade rooms the council contained 
twenty members. By the time of their first meeting, most of the 
papers on citizenship had been turned in, and each council member 
was given a share of these papers (coming from some classroom 
other than his own) to read, with two purposes in view: first, to 
select the paper out of the group which he considered the best 
written and most expressive of the group; second, to pick out the 
different points or elements mentioned in the papers which were 
suggested as making for good citizenship. 

At later meetings, held twice a week, each member read the 
best paper from his group, and summarized the points which made 
for citizenship. From the best papers, three were selected by the 
council as worthy to print in the grammar-grade paper, The Normal 
News. In presenting the best-written papers on citizenship, The 
Normal News carried this explanation: 


ARE YOU A GOOD CITIZEN ? 


Everybody born in the United States is an American citizen. That is 
a fact which is accepted by most of us in the same way that we accept the 
weather—but what does it mean? What is it to be an American citizen? 

What do we have to do to be the best possible American citizens ? 

This is a big question. If we try to look too far ahead to the time when 
we shall be voters and taxpayers, and in other ways be grown-up citizens, 
it is hard to understand it all. Let us look at ourselves first, for we are young 
citizens now. 

We have certain rights and duties as citizens within the school of which 
we are members, which are very much like the rights and duties which we 
will grow into as we become older. But what is it to be a good school citizen? 
We have been trying to find out. 

No one person can say. Good citizenship is determined by what we all 
think about it. To find out what we think about it, we are doing several 
things. First, we had the opportunity to tell in writing what we thought. 
Several of these statements are printed in the Normal News this time. A 
group of your fellow classmates picked them as the best opinions out of about 
two hundred which were written. 

Second, we created a council, made up of two representatives from each 
grammar-grade classroom. These council members have been meeting two 
times a week, and talking over the ideas which were contained in your papers. 
They have added ideas of their own, and with them all taken together, we 
are trying to put into words what school citizenship means. 
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Members of the council will go back to their classrooms from time to 
time to talk over with you what they have been discussing, and find out what 
you think about it. 

No one expects that all this talk will make us very different from what we 
have been—but we hope that it will help us all to see more clearly the worth- 
while things that we are trying to do and be. Nobody is trying to decide for 
you how good you ought to be, but we are trying to find out what you your- 
selves wish to be and do, and then help you to put it across. 

Third, in our assemblies we are trying to bring all of us together, so that 
we may know each other better. If we get together in this way, it will help 
us to be loyal to the larger idea of a school as one whole—rather than selfishly 
to think only of ourselves. It will give us a chance to know what others are 
doing, and give us greater reason to be proud of our school. 


The two best papers were written by children of the high eighth 
grade. No help of any kind was offered by any older person, and 
except for some slight grammatical corrections, I am presenting 
them exactly as written: 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


All people who live in the United States are citizens of the United States, 
and are required to conform to the laws of the country. There is a punishment 
inflicted upon those who will not and do not obey the laws of the country. 
But one who has a spark of loyalty in him will do his utmost to help his country 
progress. 

Now to begin about “School Citizenship.” 

We of the State Normal School all wish to be loyal. Some of us forget 
or do not stop to think, while others are a little careless. 

When we graduate from this school we will in time become citizens of the 
United States and we do not want to carry any of the faults just mentioned 
with us, for if we do, we may some day be subject to the punishment of our 
country and in this way stop its progress. So let us start in by being good 
school citizens, and this is how we’re going io do it: 

First: Why throw papers and orange peelings on the playground? 

Second: Why run and jump on the lawn? Each blade of grass has a 
spark of life, and wishes to grow just as much as you wish to run on it. 

Third: Why destroy school property? It is not every school that has the 
enjoyments we have. 

Fourth: Our teachers are trying to do their best for us. Just think how 
proud our teachers are of us when we are promoted in a subject or finish another. 
Why not make our teachers always proud, instead of only when we are pro- 
moted? It is not very hard if you try! 
This is what we call good citizenship. 
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Try to do your best by your school, your teachers, and yourself. Try 
to learn the most you can and use your time to the best advantage and by all 
means be loyal to your school and country. Now let us all get together and 
make ourselves fit to be good citizens of the United States and of our school. 
This is the time to begin! 

MY IDEA OF GOOD SCHOOL CITIZENSHIP 

Did you ever think of what it means to be a good citizen? A good citizen 
of the United States is expected to obey the nation’s laws. A good citizen of 
our school is not supposed to be an angel or anything of that sort, but it is his 
duty to stand by his school in every possible way from the beginning of the 
term until the end. 

Did you ever stop to think of what you are doing when you are about to 
tear a book purposely or run on the lawn? Besides destroying books or 
crushing the grass and plants you are setting a poor example for the rest of 
the school and for primary citizens. Every good citizen is a good example for 
the rest of the school. Therefore it is our duty as good citizens of the school 
not to tear books, trample on the garden, mark the school building, or eat on 
the playground. 

We must stand by our school not only in work but in sports also. It is 
our duty to boost the school in all games with other schools, and to stand for 
clean sports and not cheat on any occasion. That is what is meant by square 
citizenship. 

In selecting the “essentials of citizenship”’ contained in these 
papers expressive of the grammar-grade point of view, the council 
arranged the following summary: 


SPORTSMANSHIP AND GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


. Co-operation—team work. Get together and pull together. 

. Loyalty—Do your best for the school. Believe in it, support it. 

. Interest—Make it your business to know and care about your school. 
Give support, backing. 

. Obedience—Intelligent observance of law is necessary. 

. Thoughtfulness—Care of public property. Consideration for others. 

. Helpfulness—Aid others to achieve. Work with teachers. 

. Do your best—Don’t be a slacker. Do your part. 

. Fair play—Success depends upon being square. 

. Honesty—Do things openly and above board. 

. Cleanliness—Be clean and keep clean—yourself and your surroundings. 

. Self-respect—Don’t stoop to do the sneaky thing.’ Care for school 
property. 

12, Honor—Deserve trust. 

13. Trustworthiness—Live up to responsibilities. 

14. Self-reliance—Think and act for yourself. 

. Promptness—Get there on time. 
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The next step was to make each of these phrases mean some- 
thing to everybody. While they were being talked over in council 
meeting, many examples were offered by different children to 
illustrate what they meant by their various suggestions. It was 
therefore decided that each member of the council should take a 
copy of this summary and write out illustrations of each of these 
points, drawing upon his own experiences and the papers which 
he had been reviewing. The discussion centering upon this part 
of the work is still continuing, and I am offering in some of the 
following pages simply tentative samples of the illustrative material: 


Co-operation—When you are marching you should show your school 
spirit. Do not march because a teacher or supervisor is going to watch 
you, but because you have good school spirit and want to work with your 
class. One child who is not co-operating can spoil the effort of a whole room. 

Loyalty—It means to do your best by yourself and everyone else. Be 
faithful to your friends, and don’t give up old friends who have stood by 
you, for new friends who flatter you. 

Interes:—Know what is going on. When there are games with other 
schools, go out and root for State Normal and help us win. 

Obedience—In our games we play under rules which the umpire enforces. 
If we do not obey the umpire promptly and without question, the game becomes 
rough and dirty. Some boy may be hurt, or the game may become disorderly, 
and all the fun is spoiled. 

Thoughtfulness—Some people seem to like to write their names on the 
walls of the school, and they don’t seem to care what the rest of us think, or 
say or do. Maybe they don’t think when they do it, but each day when we 
see it, we think how careless and poor-spirited they are. 

Helpfulness—When in the school yard, do not be rough and unkind, but 
be gentle and helpful, especially to the children younger and smaller than 
yourself. 

Do your best—Don’t be a slacker. In every organization—every game— 
in marching—everywhere, eachfellow has his own part to do. You can’t 
leave your part to anybody else, because he has his own part cut out for him. 
So do your best to make your share right. 

Fair play—Don’t trip or play tricks on the other players in the games we 
play, even though it may help our side to win. It’s not a credit to the school 
unless we win fairly. It is better to be a good loser than a dishonest winner. 

Honesty—Car tickets are supposed to be used only by children going to 
and from school, and are not supposed to be traded. Some people try to nse 
them when they go on errands. Sometimes several children, when there is a 
big crowd, try to use tickets out of the same book. When you buy the tickets, 
you sign a statement that you won’t do this. 
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Cleanliness—In some schools, and in this school too (though very little), 
there are some children who are so unclean that it is unpleasant to sit near 
them. 

Cleanliness—We should keep the place we eat in clean and sanitary, and 
not have everything dirty and upset. 

Self-respect—Don’t be sneaky. If you do a thing and the teacher thinks 
it is someone else, get up and tell her you are to blame, not the other fellow. 
Respect yourself enough to want the other fellow to know the truth about you. 

Self-respect—Have a little pride in everything you do. It is all a part of 
you. A dirty composition paper is as much to be ashamed of as a dirty face. 

Honor—I used to go to school where the teacher never let the class have 
any fun, because she didn’t trust them. She couldn’t leave them on their 
honor because a few fellows would cut up. So the whole class had to suffer 
because a few fellows were sneaky. 

Trustworthiness—Some boys are on the flag committee. They are excused 
from the room before two o’clock so that they can take the flag down before 
the lines go out. Sometimes they go early, and fool around on the roof garden. 
They aren’t living up to their trust. 

Self-reliance—Think for yourself; use your own brain, if you have one. 
Don’t depend on the teacher all the time; she has something else todo. You 
can’t have her with you always. Think hard before you ask foolish questions, 
and then you won’t ask them. 

Promptness—Fellows who don’t get to school on time disturb the rest of us 
who do. Sometimes they interrupt the lines and make them ragged. Some- 
times they fill up the entrance way and get in the visitors’ way. They always 
come to music late and interrupt the work. 


The above are samples, taken at random from a mass of sug- 
gestions. The code and these illustrations have been and are 
being discussed in the various classrooms. In these discussions, the 
council members are acting as discussion leaders, introducing 
the subjects, offering comments, calling for suggestions, and noting 
the new material which comes from their fellow-classmates, in many 
cases proving quite able leaders of ‘“‘democratic discussions.”” The 
gist of these discussions is then carried back to the council at the 
next meeting and, if of value, is incorporated with the other 
material. In this way, the suggestion of one room that courtesy be 
made the sixteenth point in the code is now under consideration. 

Of course, the code and its illustrations will be changed. Our 
purpose is to keep it a living thing. Better examples will appear 
from time to time for some of the points, and additions will appear 
for some of the points already pretty well treated. In every 
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instance there has been an endeavor to translate the abstract 
terms of the code into concrete situations of school life, in which 
the child has found himself, or can imagine finding himself. We 
have sought situations wholly within the experience of the child, 
increasing in their complexity as the child grows older. Were 
this general scheme pursued throughout the high school and 
college, the latter portion of the work would be dealing with adult 
problems and situations. 

As to the council, this leadership is having a remarkable effect 
upon the council members. At one of the recent meetings, toward 
the close of the discussion, one of the boys asked if the council 
would dissolve when this work was completed. I replied that as 
this was the specific task for which it was chosen, it probably 
would be dissolved, unless new tasks were found. He then asked 
if he might offer a suggestion for further work. This was warmly 
welcomed, and he offered this: 

About a year and a half ago, I was pretty much of a bum. I wasn’t 
doing much of anything in my studies, and took no part in the games on the 
playground. It seems as though I must have been asleep or dreaming. I 
pretty nearly got kicked out of the school because I didn’t do anything. Some- 
how, about a year ago, I got waked up and began to take an interest in things. 
I think you will testify, Mr. Beatty, as to what my scholarship has been this 
last year, and I’m not afraid of what you’ll say. Out on the playground, too, 
I’ve taken an interest and I think I can truthfully say I’ve become somewhat 
of a leader. Now there are quite a few fellows around here right now who are 
just as bad dreamers as I was—they don’t know what Normal means, and 
they don’t realize their own possibilities. I think it would be a fine thing if 
this group could stay together, and make themselves a committee to hunt up 
those dreamers, and wake ’em up. They’d appreciate what we’ve done after 
they get started, and it would be a mighty fine thing for both the fellows and 
the school. 

The rest of the council members expressed themselves in accord 
with the suggestion. We haven’t acted on it yet, but I can testify 
as to the truth of his own history as declared above, and I consider 
the point of view which he brought forth a remarkable one. 


ETHICS OF BEHAVIOR 


Another line of development has been the collection of a number 
of problems in behavior taken from actual happenings in child 
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life, most of them at our own school. These have been presented 
in the form of cases for either oral or written discussion, the greatest 
freedom of expression being encouraged. Although it is difficult 
to measure the results, I feel justified in attributing to them great 
value as a means of arousing group consciousness and civic 
thoughtfulness. 

I am offering nineteen of the cases which we have collected, 
together with examples of written discussions covering the first 
four cases, from fifth-, sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade children. 
Orally, the discussion was conducted much as the democratic 
discussion previously described. For written discussion the situa- 
tions were mimeographed at the head of a sheet of composition 
paper, and each member of the class allowed ten to fifteen minutes 
to write his opinion. Oral discussion secured somewhat better 
results than written discussion because it occasioned an exchange 
of views. Nevertheless, most of the work was done in written 
form because of lack of time, with results which amply justified 
the effort. 

I present here a very few examples of the written discussions 
secured in response to four of the situations presented: 


CASE I 


Situation: Arthur squirted Henry in the eye with a water pistol, as he 
passed Henry’s desk. The teacher did not see him do it, but when Henry 
jumped up and tried to hit him, the teacher sent Henry from the room for 
disorder. Arthur slipped quietly into his seat and went on with his work. 

1. What do you think of Arthur? 

2. Who was to blame for the disorder ? 

Replies—Fifth grade: I think Arthur shouldn’t have done it. If a boy 
squirted water on him, he wouldn’t have liked it. 

Arthur was to blame, because if he hadn’t squirted water on Henry, 
Henry would not have hit Arthur. 

Seventh grade: I give Arthur credit for doing it and getting away with 
it. I am speaking from experience. Because I am sure that Arthur did 
not want to injure Henry, but just did it as a trick. 

Both were to blame for the disorder, because Arthur knew that it was not 
the right thing to do, and Henry knew that it was not right to fight in the 
room. Arthur started it and took no blame, while Henry took the blame but 
made a blunder by squealing, so neither of them showed good citizenship. 

Eighth grade: Arthur is a coward. Anybody who knows he is wrong 
should give a true confession rather than have another person who is. innocent 
take the blame for his misdoings. 

Arthur was entirely to blame. He should not have discharged the water 
pistol during school hours. 
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I don’t blame Henry. Anyone would do the same thing under the same 
circumstances in which Henry wasinvolved. The teacher should have inquired 
as to what made Henry jump up so full of fight. It was a cowardly trick on 
the part of Arthur. 


CASE 2 


Situation: During a game of basketball between this school and a visiting 
team, the captain of our team saw one of his team mates deliberately trip 
up one of his opponents. The foul was not seen by the referee, and the trick 
aided our team in gaining two points. 

1. Should our captain have praised his team mate, or reproved him? 

2. Asa member of the school, interested in the success of your team, what 
do you think about our tricky player? Explain your point of view fully. 

Replies—Fifth grade: I think the captain should have reproved the 
player, as no one can trust a person who will do a foul play. I also think 
that the person should have been reproved for his own sake, for such people 
are likely to grow up to be untrustworthy and dishonest citizens. 


Seventh grade: The captain should not praise his team mate because it 
was not fair to the other boy to trip people. It is not a fair game. If the 
referee had seen the boy trip the other boy, it would have been a foul and the 
team would not have made two points. 

I think that anyone who uses trickery in a game is not a good sportsman 
and is not playing a fair game. Any child who is a good sportsman would not 
cheat or trip in any basketball or any game. He should not be praised; he 
should be taught to play fair. 


CASE 3 


Situation: Jack and Earl are in the habit of walking home from school 
together. One afternoon while Jack was looking at Earl’s library book, the 
two boys got into a dispute and separated. Earl went on ahead, and Jack 
left the book on a safety station, expecting Earl to go back for it. The book 
is lost, and Earl is called upon to pay for it. He says that he does not feel 
that he is to blame, as he tried to get the book back before he left. 

1. Who should pay for the book? Why? 

2. What do you think of this kind of “fooling” ? 

Replies—Fifth grade: Earl was not to blame for the book, and Jack 
should pay for it, because Earl asked for it and Jack refused to give it to him. 

You should never fool with anything that does not belong to you. I 
myself think that Jack was very rude. 

Earl, because he was the one who took it out, and he should not have let 
Jack see it, and he should have paid. 

Jack should have given it back, but I think Jack was not to blame because 
Earl was to go back for it. 

They should both put in some money, and pay for the book that way. 

I do not think much of this kind of fooling. Jack should have kept the 
book until he saw Earl again. 

Seventh grade: Earl should pay for the book because if he tried very hard 
he would surely have gotten it. After Jack was gone he could have come back 
and gotten it. 

They shouldn’t have been fooling with a book that didn’t belong to them. 

Jack should pay for the book because he took it away from Earl and left 
it for Earl to get. Earl tried to recover the book, therefore Jack is to blame 
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and Earl is not. Besides, Jack should not have left the book at the safety 
station, not knowing who might take the book in the meanwhile. 

I think it very stupid to have a thing like this happen between two boys 
over a book. 

Both should pay for it, for they are both partly to blame. 

The book should not have been put on the safety station for there might 
have been a valuable thing in it, and they should not have quarreled. 

Eighth grade: I think that each one should pay half, because each helped 
to lose it. 

If Jack wanted to look at Earl’s book, he should look at it and give it back 
to Earl when he had looked at it. I think it is a foolish thing to do. 

I think that Jack ought to pay for the book, because even if he was angry 
with Earl he had no business to leave the book on the safety station, for the 
book did not belong to him. It belonged to the library. 

Fooling like this is liable to get people into serious trouble. Still, Earl 
ought to have gone back for the book. 

Jack was responsible for the book as long as he had it, so I don’t think 
Earl is to blame for the loss. How did Earl know he was going to leave the 
book, and Jack didn’t know or didn’t even think Earl was coming back? 
He is blamed now, and who wouldn’t try to get out of it? 

Jack should have given the book back or taken it to school the next day 
for Earl, for he knew Earl would be expected to pay for the book. 


CASE 4 


Situation: Dick went to the cafeteria to buy hislunch. Salad was s cents, 
meat was 7 cents. Dick took both. The cashier was busy, and charged 
Dick only 10 cents. 

1. Should Dick have called her attention to the mistake ? 

2. Or was the 2 cents worth bothering about ? 

3. Anyhow, wasn’t it her business to avoid mistakes ? 

Replies—Sixth grade: Dick should have called her attention, not for the 
2 cents, but to be honest. 

If Dick had been honest he would have called her attention. Two cents 
doesn’t amount to much, but he should have told her. 

Maybe the teacher tried to see if Dick was honest. Maybe she was so 
busy she didn’t notice. Dick should have called her attention. 

Eighth grade: Two cents seems but a very little thing, but it is not. 
Two cents isn’t much, but if you let 2 cents go, you will let 5 cents or 10 cents 
or more go by. 

It was Dick’s business to look at his change. He should have seen it 
and called her attention to it. Two cents was worth bothering about. 

The cashier was not to blame. She can’t see everything. 


The replies here given are typical cases. They have not been 
chosen because they are especially good or especially bad, or 
because they presented any particular reaction toward the situa- 
tion. The point of view expressed is not always the one which was 
hoped for; still, on the whole, the reaction is nearly always ethically 
correct. 
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One of the interesting points noted so far is that in most cases 
there does not seem to be an appreciable maturing in point of view 
as the papers from the older children are compared with those 
from children lower in grade. The length of the discussion and the 
degree to which the possibilities are developed and explored seem 
to be directly determined by the nearness of the situation to the 
child’s own experience. This, of course, we have taken as a strong 
justification for the general type of situation which we have been 
choosing. 

Definite and marked behavior changes have followed the use 
of some of these cases in classroom discussion. Please remember, 
in connection with this last statement, that no expression of 
opinion on any case has been given by any teacher or person in 
authority. It will be noted also that the questions about the 
situations are frequently stated so as to suggest the antisocial 
answer. 

A number of other situations which have been gathered together 
in connection with this work, are given below. Type responses 
are omitted because of space limitations. 


CASE 5 


Situation: There is a waiting-list for a certain book in the school library. 
Each child is supposed to return the book as quickly as possible. Jane borrows 
the book and lends it to Barbara, whose name is not on the list. Barbara 
lends it to a friend outside of school. It is nearly two weeks before the next 
person on the list can read the book. 

1. What do you think of Jane’s sense of fair play ? 

2. Was Barbara in any way at fault ? 


CASE 6 


Situation: William had been cheating in his work for a number of weeks. 
He had never been caught and made high marks in his examinations. The 
rest of the children all knew that he cheated. 

1. Who was the loser because of his dishonesty ? 

2. What could the other children do about it ? 

3. Would it help William any if they told the teacher ? 


CASE 7 


Situation: Arthur didn’t like music, so just before music period he obtained 
permission to leave the room. He stayed out the entire period. 
1. Do you think he was justified? Give all your reasons. 


CASE 8 


Situation: John is sent to the library for a textbook. On the way he 
meets Carl, and they stop and talk. When he reaches the library, John finds 
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his text, and then stops to look over the fiction shelves. Upon returning to his 
classroom, his teacher points out that he has been out of the room longer than 
necessary. He replies that he had to hunt for his book. 

1. What do you think about John? 

2. Suppose several other children were waiting for John to return so as to 
be allowed to go to the library ? 

3. How can you keep John from robbing you of your library privileges ? 


CASE 9 


Situation: During a basketball game, team A was awarded a “free throw” 
because of a foul caused by team B’s rough play. During the throw, B’s 
rooters made as much confusing noise as they could in order to rattle the 
player taking the shot. The referee then penalized B’s team again because of 
this disturbance, and B protested the game. 

1. What do you think are the merits of the case? 

2. If you were a member of the board to whom the protest was referred, 
what would your decision be? Why? 


CASE 10 


Situation: During recess, two basketballs and one soccer ball are put out 
for the use of the boys and girls. Two groups of boys secured all three balls. 
The girls protested to the yard teacher, who gave them one of the basketballs. 
The boys objected, saying that the balls belonged to the fellow who got there 
first, regardless of whether that left the girls without supplies. They also 
pointed out that the boys should have first claim, for it was their athletic 
teams which ‘“‘did more for the school.” 

1. Do you agree with the arguments of the boys? Explain all of the 
reasons for your opinion. 

CASE II 


Situation: Johnny went to the store with 50 cents. He made a purchase 
for his mother spending 20 cents, and then bought himself 5 cents worth of 
candy. He returned the 25 cents change to his mother, who did not notice 
the missing 5 cents. Johnny did not say anything about the candy. 

1. Wasn’t that a clever way to get what he wanted ? 


CASE 12 


Situation: Two boys at school were very good friends. While together 
one afternoon, one of them deliberately disobeyed the rules of the school. 
The next day the principal questioned each separately, asking if he knew who 
was responsible for what had happened. Not wishing to betray his friend, the 
first boy answered ‘‘No.’”’ The second boy confessed, telling exactly what 
he had done, and mentioning that his friend had been with him. 

1. What would you have done in each boy’s place? Why? 


CASE 13 


Situation: Clyde had a story book out of the library which was due 
October 10. He did not return it until the twelfth, saying nothing about it. 
So many books were being turned in, the librarian failed to notice the date, 
and checked it off as correct. 

1. What should Clyde have said or done? 
2. Don’t you think it was “pretty lucky for him” ? 
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CASE 14 


Stiuation: June found 25 cents on the floor. She heard one of the boys 
tell the teacher that money had been lost. June had nothing with which to 
buy lunch, and knew that the boy who had dropped the quarter could afford 
to lose it. 

1. Would she have done right to have kept the money? Explain fully 
your point of view. 


CASE 15 


Situation: On a team of five boys was one who, a few minutes before the 
game started, had had discipline trouble with the teacher in charge. She 
requested him to take his place on the team, which he did, but whenever the 
ball came his way he calmly sidestepped it and purposely took no part in the 
game, thereby breaking up the team work of the other four. 

1. What do you think of his attitude ? 

2. Is he a loyal citizen of the school ? 

3. What should his team mates do about it ? 

4. Is this a matter for the teacher to settle ? 


CASE 16 


Situation: Izzy and Jim were not friends. In fact they had quarreled, 
fought, and were still bitterly unfriendly. Both boys were being mistreated 
by the Sophomores. Izzy knew that Jim’s shoulder had once been dislocated 
and was not strong. As the Sophomores prepared to pull Jim by his 
upstretched arms onto a high platform, Izzy struggled with his pride. At 
heart he was a gentleman. 

1. What did he do? 

2. Why did he do it ? 


CASE 17 


Situation: Jack dipped his hands into the running water, and grabbed 
up three or four paper towels. ‘“‘What are you taking so many for?” asked 
his neighbor. ‘‘They’re free, aren’t they? What’s it to you?” replied Jack. 
At the next recess the towels were all gone. 

1. Well, as Jack asked, ‘‘What’s it to you?” 


CASE 18 


Situation: The teacher did not know that John already had a school 
pencil in his desk and offered him another one. He took it, saying nothing 
about the old one, and put it in his pocket. One of the girls in the back of the 
room raised her hand and asked for a pencil. ‘You will have to wait, as I 
have no more today,” replied the teacher. John kept on with his work. 

1. Suppose you had been John. Would you have acted any differently ? 


CASE 19 


Situation: Two boys were sitting near an open window. Hugh, wearing 
no sweater, was cold and asked Stanley, who wore a sweater, if he might close 
the window. Stanley answered rudely that he was warm enough and to leave 
it open. Hugh was smaller and timid; therefore he said no more about it, 
and the window remained open. 

1. What should Hugh have done? 
2. Would it have been ‘“‘tattling” for him to have asked the teacher? 
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In presenting these cases for written discussion, the sheets 
carrying the statement of the problem all bore the following 
introduction: 

The following situation, or one very similar to it, actually occurred in this 
school. Please read the statement through, and then on this same paper tell 
what you think about it, answering fully any questions which are asked. 

In instances where the situation was taken from a book which 
was in the school library, that fact was stated, and the title of the 
book given. This frequently stimulated the circulation of the book. 

These cases illustrate our material. We are adding to them 
constantly and hope eventually to secure some two hundred cases, 
covering pretty completely the ethical situations which confront 
the school child. 

We have avoided entirely the older attack of the story with 
a nicely pointed moral and the usual type of lecture on “‘ what nice 
boys and girls would do.” We are looking for the experiences of 
child life. We want to get the children to thinking about these 
experiences, and wondering whether or not there are two sides 
to the problems they meet. Antisocial answers are to be expected 
and welcomed. In oral discussions, it is the little anarchist who 
makes the point to the entire situation—and the more sincere he 
is the better. In such a case it would be suicidal for the teacher 
to indicate that she felt his view antisocial—the children can be 
left to do that for her. 

Frankness must be encouraged—the questioning attitude 
aroused—and the child’s real opinions broached, without obtruding 
the adult attitude. Skilful questioning will aid in securing the 
right attitudes. But above all, we must avoid suppression. 
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School administrators have long felt the need of a reliable scale 
for rating the efficiency of teachers. Many have tried, with 
varying results, scales already devised. Some have become 
discouraged and given them up as failures, while others have tried 
modifying schemes with the hope of working out a more satisfactory 
plan. The writer has attempted to check up the efficiency rating 
schemes that are in most common use in the elementary schools 
with the results of the teachers’ instruction, in order to discover, 
if possible, both their weak and strong characteristics. To do this, 
three steps were taken. First, a preliminary survey was made to 
determine what sorts of rating schemes are incommon use. Second, 
a comparison was made between the efficiency rating of a teacher 
and the results of her classroom instruction as shown by standard 
tests. Third, an analysis was made of the findings to discover as 
nearly as possible both the agreements and disagreements between 
the two sets of measurements. 

Thirty-four school systems in cities widely distributed over the 
United States and ranging in population from 10,000 to 800,000 
reported. These reports consisted of statements of methods used 
in determining the efficiency of their elementary teachers, and 
copies of their printed rules and regulations. The results show that 
41 per cent are now using some definite rating scheme. This is 
an increase over the number found by Boyce in his study made in 
1915. In most cases the schemes in use are patterned very largely 
aiter either the Boyce or the Engelhardt-Strayer rating cards. 
Some have made changes in the subheads, but for the most part 
the main divisions are the same as in the original schemes. Four 
of the cities reporting (Denver, Colorado; Lincoln, Nebraska; 
Everett, Washington; and Lewiston, Idaho) use Boyce’s Scale in 
its entirety. A close study of the scales used in the other cities 
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revealed the fact that the lists of subheads are almost identical. 
The different administrators disagree only slightly as to the best 
groupings of these divisions and their weightings. 

In some cases a short statement is printed on the rating card 
explaining just what is to be included under each subhead to guide 
the person in making his judgment. In 78 per cent of the cases 
use is made of the letters A, B, C, and D; or E, G, M, and P. 
Fifty per cent add the fifth grade, E, or V. P. Detroit alone used 
the plus and minus in connection with the letters. Detroit also 
was the only one to make use of the human scale method. By 
this method a teacher of the system is placed to represent each of 
the different grades of each different quality indicated on the scale, 
the teacher’s efficiency rating being determined by comparison with 
these representative individuals. 

In the main divisions of the rating schemes, results of instruction 
rank first; classroom management (including discipline), second; 
technique of instruction, third; personal equipment and co-operation 
tied for fourth place; academic training, sixth; professional training, 
seventh; loyalty, eighth; experience, ninth; and general intelligence, 
last. In comparing the results of this survey with those found by 
Boyce, Ruediger and Strayer, and Moses, it is noted that the dis- 
placement of qualities is very slight. In Boyce’s work the division, 
results of instruction, is placed first, and in Moses’ technique of 
instruction is first (this work does not mention results of instruction). 
Ruediger and Strayer give second place to results of instruction and 
put classroom management first. 

To make the comparison between the different efficiency ratings 
of teachers and the results of their instruction it was necessary to 
determine a unit that would be comparable in the different systems. 
The plan devised is based upon three suppositions. First, the 
results of a teacher’s work in three or more classes will be a fair 
sample of all her work. Second, the results of standard tests are 
the most reliable measures of the results of instruction to be had 
at present. And third, the most reliable tests now available are 
in the fields of arithmetic, penmanship, and spelling. To get a 
comparable unit it was decided to use the difference between the 
standards set by the administration for the close of two consecutive 
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semesters or periods of work. For example, the standard set for 
sixth-grade arithmetic in a particular school at the end of one 
semester was 490, and for the end of the next semester, 770. In 
that case the unit to be covered was 280. The unit was applied 
as follows: In the school from which the above standards were 
taken, one class stood at the beginning of a semester at 508 (18 above 
standard) and at the close of the term at 785, showing a gain of 
277, which equals 98 per cent of the unit prescribed, or .98 units. 
This plan was used with each of the different classes in which the 
teacher’s results were tabulated. For the total score to indicate 
the results of her instruction, the three different units were averaged. 
For example, a certain teacher had the following score: 


PROD 5 ois. < osc is mae 100 per cent or 1.00 units 
MIND See teratoma ee 80 per cent or .80 units 
PREG ois os wes LS Sek 79 per cent or .79 units 





3)259 per cent or 2.59 units 





804 per cent or .89} units 


Neither special classes nor those working under exceptionally good 
or poor conditions were used in making these comparisons. 

In gathering these data it was necessary to find schools that 
would meet the three following conditions. First, they must be 
willing to co-operate and give all the data they have that would aid 
the study. Second, they must be schools that are giving their 
teachers efficiency ratings by people trained for the work; that 
is, they should have administered the rating schemes a sufficient 
number of times to insure good technique. Third, both the 
administration and the teaching force must be giving these ratings 
sufficient consideration to make them a serious part of their school 
life. Three systems, Winnetka, Illinois, Gary, Indiana, and 
Detroit, Michigan, were found to meet all of the above conditions. 
Data for 135 teachers were secured from these three places. In 
gathering the data, blanks were filled out by the administrators of 
each school, giving information such as presented in Table I. 

When the material had been carefully examined for mistakes 
and omissions, it was tabulated as in Table II. In working out 
the correlations an efficiency grade A was given a score of 3; a grade 
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B, score of 2; and grade C, score of 1. The results of the standard 
tests were transferred just as shown in Table II. The correlations 
found are shown in Table III. The Pearson formula was used in 
calculating the correlation between the total numbers; but in all 
other cases Ayres’s short method was used. Two tests were applied 
to determine whether a random sample had been secured or not. 
First, the data were divided into halves and the correlation co- 
efficients determined. The co-efficients for the two halves were 
found to be .410 and .520 respectively, with a probable error of .046. 


TABLE I 


RECORD OF RESULTS OF STANDARD TESTS AND TEACHER’S EFFICIENCY GRADE 
































eer | : , = 
Teacher | : Date Med Standard} Dat Med Standard |Efficiency 
Somber | Grade | Subject | ,¢¢ Test | of Class rg Class ad Test of Class for Class Rating 
Reorene | 6B Arith. | 9/19 577 585 1/20 797 | 781 A 
Bisacee | 6B | Arith.| 9/19 | 400 585 1/20 | 653 | 781 Cc 
ore | 6B | Arith.| 9/19 | 770 585 1/20 | 963 | 781 B 





TABLE II 


RETABULATION OF Eacu TEACHER’S Unit ScorEs IN EACH OF THE DIFFERENT 
SUBJECTS FOR THE PURPOSE OF DETERMINING THE FINAL AVERAGE SCORES 











—_ Spelling | Arithmetic Writing | Average = 
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Theoretically the correlation would have been between .408 and 
.500. This indicates that it is highly probable that a random 
sample had been secured. As a second test the normal probability 
curve was applied to the results of instruction as shown by the 
standard tests. The 135 cases were graphed in the form of a 
frequency polygon which was smoothed the second time. The 
actual distribution was found to fit very closely to the normal 
curve. The mode and mean differed only by .0870. The skewness 
equaled .087. These two tests furnish sufficient evidence to 
indicate that the data are reliable for the purpose intended. 
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Three factors at {least operate to lower the relationship indicated 
in Table III. First, standard tests are not perfect, and therefore 
the results will always contain more or less of error. Second, 
something besides objective results of instruction such as discipline, 
co-operation, enthusiasm, etc., go to make up a part of the total 
of a teacher’s efficiency grade. A third is that the administrator 
usually relies partially upon his subjective judgment in making the 
ratings. 

An examination of the rating schemes used in the three different 
schools indicates that in Winnetka approximately 75 per cent of 
the weighting in making the ratings is placed upon the tangible 
results of instruction; in Gary about 333 per cent, and in Detroit 
practically none. This gives almost a perfect correlation between 





TABLE III 


THE VARIOUS CORRELATION CO-EFFICIENTS DETERMINED 
Data compared Correlations 
1. Test scores and ratings, all schools (135 cases)...............4:. .454 
2. Test apares and Tatengs, WHMCKA....... oink ccc cccccsvccses -450 
Se RAO RNs MAIN NINES MOBED, 55 <0 0 2 o.0'0 4 00s:0)o.0.n sid'siaeis's Oi0)s 240 
Pee eo Br ke Le rr .190 
5. Arithmetic scores and ratings, Gary...............eeeeeeeeees .630 
6. Spelling esoores and ratengs, Gary... ... 2... cece ccc ccc ec cees .060 
7. Arithmetic scores and ratings, Detroit................ceeeceeee .080 
S. Spelling scores and ratings, Detroit...............ssssccceeess .190 


the correlations shown in Table III and the percentage of weight 
given to the results of instruction. The administrator’s reports 
regarding the attitude of the teachers who were given efficiency 
ratings were as follows: Detroit, “Several were dissatisfied.” 
Gary, “From 2 per cent to 5 per cent asked for conferences with 
the administrators.” Winnetka, ‘‘No complaints.” 

A study of the rating schemes used brings out the fact that 
different administrators emphasize different things in determining 
a teacher’s efficiency rating. In Winnetka it is ability to produce 
tangible results of instruction. Detroit takes almost the opposite 
view, placing the tangible results last and emphasizing executive 
ability, leadership, personality, etc. Gary, where the practice 
comes more nearly being typical, takes a middle ground and gives 
the results of instruction about one-third of the weighting, distribut- 
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ing the remaining two-thirds among co-operation, loyalty, leader- 
ship, etc. It is evident that the same scheme cannot be used 
with these varying methods and get the results expected by the 
administrators. 

Any rating scale needs to be administered with much caution. 
At best such a device will only serve to indicate what may be true. 
Further investigation should be made before any serious decisions 
are made. In the first place, the teacher should know in advance 
by what means and upon what grounds she is to be judged. The 
person making the rating should take into consideration the con- 
ditions under which the instructor has had to work. The kind of 
pupils being taught, physical conditions, etc., all affect the results 
to be achieved. 

The answers given above to the question about teachers’ dis- 
satisfaction with their ratings show that the complaints decrease 
as more weight is placed upon the tangible results of instruction. 
At least three factors aid in producing satisfaction, or the lack of it, 
among the teachers rated. First, the teacher might have come more 
nearly to an agreement with the administration in regard to the 
elements that should receive consideration in making up the ratings. 
Second, one administrator might be more skilful in managing his 
teachers than some others, or more accurate in his judgments. 
And third, the ratings in one case might be based to a greater extent 
upon objective evidence, whereas in another case subjective judg- 
ments would get more consideration. 

This survey, when compared with previous studies, indicates 
that an increasing number of school administrators are making 
use of some definite rating plan. It shows that with the operation 
of efficiency-rating plans, the dissatisfaction among teachers 
decreases with the increase in the use of objective data. It also 
shows that the trend is to place more and more emphasis upon the 
tangible results of instruction in rating teachers. 








RISE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF TEACHERS* 


WILLIAM A. COOK 
University of South Dakota 


Whatever may be one’s personal attitude toward the American 
Federation of Teachers, the organization has attained such a widely 
distributed and apparently growing following that it is time to 
take stock of the situation, inquire into the policies of the organi- 
zation and see whether it is making any definite contribution to 
the solution of the problems which created it. No movement of 
such currency can be talked to death, legislated out of existence, 
or ignored. The American Federation of Teachers must be 
studied as a protest against a certain order, must be given the 
credit that is due it, and counteracted by social antidotes, if at all, 
rather than by denunciation. 

The advisability of such a movement has been discussed exten- 
sively. Aside from the considerable amount of literature issued 
by the Federation itself, an extensive bibliography can now easily 
be prepared from standard periodical literature. Those who are 
to be regarded as authorities on questions of broad social bearing 
divide sharply upon the merits of the case. Among the proponents 
are Professor Ross of the University of Wisconsin and Professor 
Dewey of Columbia University. The right of teachers to form 
such an organization is defended by Associate Superintendent 
McAndrew of New York City, and was looked upon with favor by 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young. In opposition to the plan may be named 
President Coffman of the University of Minnesota, Dean Russell 
and Professor Snedden of Columbia University, Superintendent 
Finegan of the state of Pennsylvania, and Professor Ruediger of 
George Washington University. 

On October 13, last, a letter was sent to the corresponding 
officer of each of 118 locals of the American Federation of Teachers, 


t Paper read before Department of Secondary and Higher Education of the South 
Dakota Education Association. 
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asking that information be furnished as soon as possible on the 
following points: (1) the number of members of the local; (2) the 
number of qualified persons who had not joined it; (3) the attitude 
of supervising officers toward it; (4) its definite policies and 
accomplishments; (5) any general results that apparently have 
followed from its formation. At the same time a letter of like 
import was sent to the supervising officer of each school system in 
which a local had been formed. Both letters frankly confessed 
some bias against the Federation, but asserted an earnest desire to 
ascertain the facts with reference to the aims and the achievements 
of the organization. Both letters promised to regard in strict 
confidence such part of any reply as it might be embarrassing to 
the writer to have revealed as his own statement. Up to the time 
of this report, over five weeks after the letters had been mailed, 
returns have been received from 29 locals, and from 42 of the 98 
supervising officers addressed. In nine cases only were replies 
received from both the supervising officer of the school system 
or institution and the official of the teachers’ local in the 
same city. 

To trace the Federation’s history, we must go back about two 
decades. In 1902, the Chicago Federation of Teachers sought and 
obtained admission to the Chicago Federation of Labor, following 
fruitless attempts to secure salary increases from the Board of 
Education. Jane Addams was one to sanction the step. The 
Federation soon made itself felt. At its instance suits were brought 
against corporation tax dodgers, and millions were added to the 
public treasury as a result. Only by pressure on the Board of 
Education, however, was a part of the increase diverted to the 
school treasury, and used in raising salaries of teachers some $300 
per year. 

In 1914 the elementary teachers of Cleveland were receiving a 
minimum of $500 and a maximum of $1,000 per year. They 
formed a union to enforce salary demands and were threatened 
with dismissal. A court injunction prohibited the board from 
refusing to reappoint any teacher because of his membership in 
any organization. But the superintendent later dismissed six 
teachers who had been active in promoting unionization. 
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The next year trouble broke out in Chicago. A board resolution 
prevented the employment of any teacher affiliated with a trade 
union, or even with any teachers’ organization which had employees 
not members of the teaching force. It also dismissed all present 
employees so affiliated unless they should withdraw from such 
association within three months. A temporary injunction was 
granted restraining the board from the enforcement of this ruling, 
the court holding that teachers had been re-employed when they 
were known to be affiliated with the Federation of Labor, and that 
since their status had not been altered since re-employment, they 
could not be discharged. The court also showed that the board’s 
rule would actually prevent teachers from belonging to their 
national or state professional body. It ended by suggesting that 
the board make proof that the condemned associations were 
detrimental to the schools. 

The following spring, June, 1916, the Chicago board avoided 
the issue raised by the injunction by passing a new rule, limiting 
all appointments to a year. Soon thereafter it dismissed 68 
educational employees, most of them classroom teachers. Forty 
of the 68 belonged to the Chicago Teachers’ Federation, but not 
one of the forty was rated as low as “‘inefficient,”’ though 20 of the 
other 28 were rated ‘‘inefficient.’”’ Most of those dismissed were 
reinstated a year later, but the animus of the dismissals must be 
clear to any unprejudiced mind. 

The American Federation of Teachers was formed, April 15, 
1916, with eight charter locals. These were all in cities of 30,000 
or more. The organization started first and grew best in large 
cities, because the provoking abuses had been felt most deeply in 
large cities, and because the greater permanence of their teaching 
bodies enabled them to organize with good prospect of stability. 
Within a month following its organization, the American Federation 
of Teachers became affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The directory of the American Federation of Teachers for 
September 15, 1920, lists locals up to No. 180. A half-dozen 
were organized in 1917, about a score in 1918, over a hundred in 
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1919, and the rate for 1920 is still more rapid. Of the 180 locals 
organized, only 122 were listed in the directory for last September. 
This loss of nearly a third, says President Stillman of the Federation, 
is a slight exaggeration of the truth, because some were omitted 
from the directory because of tardiness in payment of dues. Other 
losses are explained by the great annual changes in small systems, 
which may rob a local of its leaders. Some locals discontinued on 
account of the impression that they were not within their legal 
rights. Of the listed locals, eight have been discontinued this 
year, according to replies received in answer to the circular letter 
sent them in October. 

Omitting locals outside continental United States, and also one 
or two special cases, 116 locals were found capable of classification 
in certain respects. Every part of the country is represented to 
some extent. One or more locals exist in some part of the public 
school force of 29 different states, though only 18 of the 29 contain 
more than one local. Eighty-six of the 116 classified locals are 
connected with city systems. Chicago, Eau Claire, Fresno, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Sacramento, and Ogden have two locals 
each; Peoria and New York City have three each; Boston has 
four (a letter from the superintendent says that one of them has 
given up its charter this fall), and Washington, D.C., has seven 
aside from one in the public normal school for the colored. Accord- 
ing to the directory, this indicates organization in about 65 city 
systems. Some of the large cities not yet affected are Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Omaha, Seattle, Portland, and 
Los Angeles. A few townships and about a dozen counties, the 
latter chiefly in the Middle West, also support organizations. 

Organizations are most frequently of a general character, embra- 
cing both men and women teachers, of all grades and departments 
in the system. In less than a dozen cases are men and women 
separately organized. Grade and high-school teachers are rather 
frequently separated in the large cities. Four locals of vocational 
teachers, and one of manual-training teachers have been formed, 
while three are for principals only. Outside of the public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, locals have been formed in six public 
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normal schools, five state universities, one state agricultural college, 
one United States Indian school, and two private institutions of 
college grade. 

The membership of the eight charter locals in 1916 was about : 
2,800. Recent returns have been secured on the membership of 
about 4o per cent of the locals now listed. In but four cases have 
estimates been given by both union officials and superintendents 
for the same locals. In three of the four cases the reports agree 
closely. In general, union officials report that about 65 per cent of 
the teachers eligible for membership have joined, superintendents 
reporting about 50 per cent as having joined. Fifteen locals are 
reported by their officials to have a total membership of approxi- 
mately 2,265, or about 150 per local. Nineteen locals are reported 
by superintendents to have a membership of about 1,900, or an 
average of about 100 per local. The difference between the two 
reports is not surprising in view of the unfavorable attitude of 
boards and supervising officers. The constitution permits a 
charter to be issued to a local of as few as seven members, so it is 
probable that a number of the groups are very small. In some of 
the universities and large city systems there is an enrolment of 
nearly 100 per cent, while in a number of others the membership is 
less than ro per cent. It may be roughly estimated that from ten 
to fifteen thousand teachers, or about 2 per cent of the entire 
teaching force, is now included in the American Federation of 
Teachers. ; 

The legal right of teachers’ organizations to affiliate with the 
American Federation of Labor has been upheld by the decision of a 
Cleveland court, as previously stated. In the injunction suit 
against the Chicago board, the court did not pass finally upon the 
question, but seems to have placed the burden of proof upon the 
board to show that such an arrangement is injurious to the schools. 
The California State Federation of Teachers cites a provision of the 
California penal code, making it a misdemeanor for any person or 
corporation, or representative of such, to exert pressure upon anyone ; 
not “to become a member of any labor organization.” It is . 
reported that the attorney-general of that state has handed down 
an opinion that teachers’ unions are illegal. It has not been 
possible to secure a copy of this opinion, but it is evident that the 
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cited provision of the penal code would not cover teachers’ organi- 
zations, unless it were proved that they are a “labor organization” 
within the intent of the statute. 

Interest has recently centered in a decision given by State 
Superintendent Finegan of Pennsylvania on the petition brought 
by union teachers from Lancaster, Pennsylvania, praying that an 
order be issued to compel the Lancaster board to re-employ them, 
or show cause for dismissal within the grounds specified by the 
school code of the state. The decision holds first that the tenure 
law applies only to dismissals during the actual continuance of the 
contract, and that the contracts of these teachers had expired with 
the school year. Secondly, it is held that the Board of Education is 
complete judge of the expediency of re-employing teachers. In 
the third place, it is declared that the petitioners followed an 
improper and unprofessional course in aligning themselves with an 
organization which represents a portion of the citizens of the 
community in which they were employed. It will be observed 
that the legal right of the teachers to so organize is not disputed by 
Superintendent Finegan. 

One of the most common questions raised by those who inquire 
about the American Federation of Teachers has to do with its 
attitude toward union methods. The charter of affiliation granted 
it by the American Federation of Labor declares that the autonomy 
of the teachers “‘is hereby ordained and secured.” President 
Gompers of the American Federation of Labor has made a state- 
ment approving the non-strike policy of the American Federation 
of Teachers, a policy reaffirmed at its last annual convention. 
The constitution of the San Francisco local provides that no 
strike or boycott shall be called, and a union official writes that the 
constitutions of the several locals in the City of Washington 
prohibit strikes. A folder issued by the California State Federation 
of the American Federation of Teachers cites five cases of unor- 
ganized teachers who have gone on strike, and says that “‘no 
local has ever used the strike.” 

The imputation that only unorganized teachers are likely to 
strike in the future, and that strikes have been confined to such in 
the past must be challenged. One local of the American Federation 
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of Teachers provides for a “‘closed shop”’ under certain conditions, 
Such provision is essentially a strike provision. Moreover, informa- 
tion that should be authentic comes from Enderlin, North Dakota, 
that members of the Federation there left their rooms one afternoon 
last year, following a dispute with the board over salaries. Less 
than a year ago a strike was threatened by the National British 
Union of Teachers, when alleged representatives of 40,000 teachers, 
or half its membership, met at Birmingham. 

The Federation has not yet made a pronouncement concerning 
the “closed shop.”’ The constitution of the San Francisco local 
declares that “this organization is purely voluntary and is opposed 
to any policy making membership in this organization obligatory 
upon any member of the school.’’ Several union officials express 
their firm conviction that members secured under duress are no 
asset. But here also there is another side. Numerous allegations 
were made that the Chicago Federation formerly discriminated in 
certain ways against those who did not join with them, though 
there was no attempt to force a ‘‘closed shop.”” The constitution 
of the local of Coal Township, Shamokin, Pennsylvania, reads: 

It shall be the duty of the members of this League to refuse to work with 
other teachers who are not members of the League, when notified to do so by 
the President of the League, after said President and a committee of five mem- 
bers of the League have first taken the matter up with the Board of Education 
and the Superintendent. 

The presidents of two higher institutions in which locals have 
been organized are on the whole friendly to the Federation, but 
express anxiety on the point we are now discussing—whether the 
Federation will not come to employ those methods which are 
peculiar to organized labor in general. The public will feel no 
satisfactory assurance until this matter is covered in its con- 
stitution by a more positive method than omission. Direct 
prohibition of both the strike and the “closed shop” principle 
must be inserted. Only then can locals which invade forbidden 
ground be disciplined. It is obvious that a local cannot be dis- 
ciplined for violating a ‘‘policy” of the Federation. 

The constitution of the Federation admits to membership 
locals of teachers. Classroom teachers with supervisory duties 
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may become members of the local of classroom teachers, but not 
until it has been established six months. This bars from the local, 
until its existence has become assured, persons whose viewpoint 
might be less likely to harmonize with that of classroom teachers 
onsome points. Associations of principals, assistants to principals, 
heads of departments, and other supervising officers, except super- 
intendents, may form a local in any system already containing a 
local of classroom teachers, if approved by a two-thirds vote of 
the latter. This condition implies such disparity of interests 
between those who teach and those whose responsibility is the 
supervision of teaching as to unfit them to sit together in delibera- 
tion. The superintendent is apparently thought of as incapable 
of co-operating with teachers to secure the objects which the 
Federation sets up as goals. 

The attitude of supervising officers and of boards of education 
toward the Federation varies considerably. In one large city 
Federation officials commend both superintendent and school 
board for the encouragement given the organization, but the reply 
of this superintendent gives no information except as to the number 
of locals. The boards of Fresno and San Francisco both have 
regulations opposing the Federation, though that of the latter 
board is so phrased that it probably does not reach the object. 
Boards of higher institutions seem to be neutral or indifferent, 
but in the elementary and secondary schools the large majority 
of the lay authorities have shown a hostile attitude. The advent 
of Federation politics has affected school elections in at least three 
cities (Tucson, Enderlin, Beaumont) and in each instance the 
verdict of the polls has been against the organization. There is 
strong circumstantial evidence that reappointment to the teaching 
force was adversely affected by Federation membership in several 
cities. 

Presidents of one or two higher institutions approve the Federa- 
tion without qualification; in other cases, they approve with quali- 
fications. None of them seem to be fighting it, though several 
oppose it on principle. Superintendents of schools in a few places 
take a kindly attitude toward it. They state that they have found 
it co-operating heartily in policies designed for the improvement 
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of the schools. A half-dozen of those reporting are neutral. 
Some others, among them the heads of two of the largest systems 
in the country, take neutral ground, but confess to opposition on 
principle. About 60 per cent of the superintendents are definitely 
opposed. Sometimes the lines are tightly drawn. One man 
characterizes the American Teacher, the official organ of the Federa- 
tion, as “‘a firebrand,’’ and expresses the belief that ‘‘the schools 
are on the edge of a volcano.”” Their most common criticisms 
are that the Federation aligns teachers and supervising officers 
against each other, and binds the teachers to the interests of one 
class when they are supposed to serve all. Our own findings, 
however, are not so uniformly unfavorable as those of President 
Brandenburg, whose article in School Education for last April 
shows apparently unanimous opposition on the part of educational 
people. 

Some idea of the nature of the policies of the Federation may 
be gained from a study of its official publications, its laws, and 
resolutions. Because it has already been referred to in uncom- 
plimentary terms, let us look first at the American Teacher. This 
periodical appears monthly, except in July and August. The 
major articles of four issues selected at random are as follows: 
one is on child labor; another is a scathing denunciation of race 
riots in Washington, D.C., headed by the rather critical title, 
“Teaching How to Riot’’; a third gives the educational recom- 
mendations of the Atlantic City convention of the American 
Federation of Labor; a fourth describes the Fourth Convention 
of the American Federation of Teachers; a fifth gives an account 
of the visit of a member of the American Federation of Teachers to 
the national meeting of the Teachers’ Unions of France; a sixth 
describes the trial of a Minneapolis teacher on charges of political 
heresy in teaching; another is the address of a university pro- 
fessor advocating the affiliation of the Federation of Teachers with 
organized labor; another, headed “‘Democracy in Management,” 
sets forth the advantages of teachers’ councils in school adminis- 
tration; and one entitled ‘‘Constructive Participation in Organi- 
zation and Administration by Teachers,”’ is in a similar vein. 
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In these four numbers practically all counsel bears on one of the 
following problems: greater salary, larger voice in school control 
by teachers, intellectual and academic freedom. 

The feature of this journal to which the casual reader, the 
neutral, is most likely to take exception is the suggestion, the 
innuendo, which is implicit in frequent phrases and expressions 
occurring in the news and editorial columns. One instance is 
that of an editorial, entitled “‘Lest We Be Afraid,” the ‘“‘We” 
referring to teachers. Another caption runs, ‘‘Upon What Meat 
Has This Caesar Fed?” It stands above a letter from one county 
superintendent to another, objecting to the effort of a teacher 
under the latter to form a local of the American Federation of 
Teachers in the county of the former. Other expressions are 
“‘weak-kneed and servile ward principals”; ‘‘Prussian methods 
in our school system’’; ‘‘We can’t stem the tide of teachers unioni- 
zing in the big cities, but in the small towns we can keep them 
down”; ‘“‘the chief disease afflicting our colleges and universities 
is ‘presidentitis’ ”’; ‘‘In many cities, both large and small, school 
authorities seem more bent on repressing the teachers than on 
saving the schools”; “The board at Jasonville was just as curt, 
and so are they all,” “they” referring to boards of education; 
“it is customary for teachers to claim that the school authorities 
of their particular city are the most autocratic and stupid.” 

The issue of the American Teacher for September, 1919, in a 
facetious dialogue, represents Archie Adams, Ph.D. (Harvard), 
teaching in New York or somewhere, receiving ‘‘about” 4o cents 
per hour which, on the basis of a ten-hour day and a twenty-day 
month, would amount to about $80 per month. It is needless to 
say that said Archie is a wholly mythical character, and the facts 
of the dialogue a mischievous fabrication. No person holding a 
Ph.D. from Harvard, or any other reputable institution, was 
engaged primarily in a teaching position anywhere in the country, 
in September, 1919, on a salary even approximately as low as $80 
per month. 

Another case of carelessness in the use of facts appears in the 
Bulletin of the Chicago Federation of Men Teachers and of the 
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Federation of Women High-School Teachers, November, 1919, 
page 19, where it is stated that the average annual wage of public- 
school teachers is $543.31. The figure is said to have been given 
out by the National Education Association the preceding March. 
However, in the N.E.A. Bulletin for June, 1919, $630 per year is 
the average given for 740,000 American teachers. 

The constitutions and by-laws of the Federation and several 
of its locals make prominent the following purposes: the improve- 
ment of salaries, the admission of teachers to a larger share in 
shaping school policies, and protection of the teacher’s tenure. 
When the locals were asked to report their policies, “better salaries” 
was more often mentioned than all other items combined. The 
Federation declares that the only way to remove unskilled laborers 
from the teaching force is to pay salaries that command skilled 
workers. It holds that we have worked long enough on the theory 
that if teaching is done in a highly skilled manner by a professional 
body of high morale, remuneration will rise. The public is told 
that teachers wish to participate in general school management 
and to be recognized as a force in the community. The Federation 
feels that teachers are provincial in that they do not touch shoulders 
with the laboring element, but associate mainly with the business 
and professional classes, by whom they are treated with humiliating 
condescension. How far teachers wish to share in school manage- 
ment is not made very clear. One local asks in its constitution 
for “reasonable teacher participation in school management.”’ 
A voice in the selection of texts is also mentioned as a proper field 
for teacher participation. Better facilities in buildings and 
equipment, not merely better salaries, are in the minds of a number 
of locals. The Chicago federations have gone on record in favor 
of smaller classes. 

Equal pay for equal work is another cardinal principle of the 
Federation. This might be expected from two facts: first, the 
organization includes far more women than men; second, its 
leadership comes principally from the great cities, where equal 
pay has long had its strongest support. The democratic pro- 
nouncements of the Federation practically demand that it recognize 
an equality of individuals who do equal work. 
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The theory that our educational revenues should be increased by 
an application of the principle of the single tax is defended in the 
resolutions of the Fourth Annual Convention of the Federation. 
This position will find little support outside of the proletariat. 
Students of the problem of larger funds for our rapidly growing 
public undertakings of all sorts, are generally coming to concede 
that no mere property tax, single or otherwise, can meet the needs. 
Income and inheritance taxes, and licenses must be a greater 
reliance. There is already danger of taxing private property to 
the point where thrift ceases to be a virtue, and extravagance is no 
more a Vice. 

How far has the Federation succeeded in establishing the 
policies it has espoused? This is a hard question to answer, 
because worthy objects have sometimes been supported by both 
organized and unorganized teachers, superintendent, board, and 
community bodies. The fraction of credit to be assigned to each 
is incalculable. The local of one city of about 25,000 people, 
through its corresponding officer, assumes credit for bringing such 
influence to bear upon the legislature that the law of the second 
most populous state of the Union was altered to give 25 per cent 
additional state revenue for salaries. Other locals modestly 
claim merely a share in the results. One superintendent, violently 
opposed to the Federation, gives it credit for exercising some 
influence in bringing a better salary schedule. Another, also 
unfriendly, says that the salary increase would have come about 
anyhow. A third, likewise unfriendly, says that the salary increase 
came about, not because of, but in spite of, the Federation. 

In one community, the local claims to have waged a successful 
campaign for equal salaries for men and women. In another it 
secured the introduction of a salary schedule as a feature of school 
administration in one of the larger cities. In St. Paul it fought the 
lowering of teachers’ qualifications, when the supply of teachers 
was short. Unity of action among the teachers, greater initiative 
on their part, and increased community interest in education, are 
some of the less objective results that are asserted to have come 
from organization. Commissioner Claxton in his last report 
says that the support of public education by organized labor 
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has been much strengthened by the American Federation of 
Teachers. 

Teachers have in some cases been granted increased recognition 
in community affairs. In one city the high-school faculty was 
given two places on a committee to nominate persons to prepare 
a new charter. A county superintendent, who says that the 
Federation has served its purpose, believes it was a major instru- 
ment in forcing the reorganization of the teachers’ association of a 
great state. Teachers’ councils have been created in several 
cities as a result, direct or indirect, of the Federation’s demands, 
Some locals have obtained the right to have representatives at 
board meetings. Organized teachers are said to be heard by boards 
which would not grant a hearing to unorganized teachers. 

The teachers give evidence of sincerity in their contention that 
they do not wish to be penned up by themselves. The Sacramento 
local has delegates in the Women’s Council (the federated body of 
women’s clubs of the city) and the Chamber of Commerce. At 
St. Paul also representatives of the Federation are found in the 
Women’s Council of the city. A few chapters, following somewhat 
the lines of the medieval guilds, are emphasizing the social phase of 
life. A local at Gary has a fund for health insurance. 

The original drafts of the Smith-Towner Bill satisfied neither 
the American Federation of Labor nor the American Federation 
of Teachers. After conference between representatives of these 
two bodies and of the National Education Association, at least two 
changes were made. One stipulated that the $50,000,000 appro- 
priated by the bill for the improvement of schools should go “for 
the partial payment of teachers’ salaries.”’ Since nearly all the 
money provided by the Smith-Hughes Act, passed only two years 
earlier, goes for teachers’ salaries, it is only fair to presume that 
the same would have been true of the Smith-Towner money without 
the change being made. No particular gain for education was 
made by this alteration. The other change was an amendment 
reserving to the state and local authorities of the states accepting 
Smith-Towner money the exclusive administration of those funds, 
so long as they are expended for the purposes stipulated in the act. 
The difference between this arrangement and the highly centralized 
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administration of the Smith-Hughes Act is clear, and the action of 
the Federation in securing this change will receive very general 
indorsement. 

About half the definite claims of the locals to results concern 


better salaries, very general success being reported in this par- 
ticular phase of their work. The N.#.A. Bulletin for April, 1920, 
permits a study of increases in 48 different cities, six of which list 
locals of the Federation. A comparison of increases in maxima 
and minima in these six cities for grade- and high-school teachers 
with those for a dozen other cities situated in the same or con- 
tiguous states shows that the advantage is decidedly with the 
federated cities. But this cannot be interpreted as meaning that 
the Federation is alone responsible for marked increases in salary 
schedules. The influence of other agencies and the general eco- 
nomic situation have resulted in similar advances where the Federa- 
tion was not concerned. For example, without a local in any 
public-school system of the state, teachers’ salaries in South 
Dakota in 1920-21 show an increase of from 40 to 50 per cent over 
the schedules prevailing in 1919-20. 

Let us now consider briefly the significance of this movement 
for education in general. The discreditable remuneration of the 
teacher which has resulted in a poorly prepared, discontented, 
inferior, and transient teaching force has been a perennial topic at 
gatherings of the craft. For years the National Education Asso- 
ciation “‘investigated”’ and “reported upon” salaries with much of 
the gravity and futility that ordinarily attend congressional 
investigations and reports. Teachers pleaded in vain. Parsi- 
monious school boards continued to rate their success by the 
extent to which they were able to hold down school taxes. The 
attitude of many is reflected in the statement of the South Dakota 
banker who met the suggestion of better salaries by saying: 
“Well, they are as well off as if they received twice as much, for 
none would have anything left at the end of the year anyhow.” 

But salary has not been our only trouble. The highly cen- 
tralized character of school administration, particularly in the 
largest cities, practically made teachers cogs in a gigantic machine. 
Their function was to carry out orders. Methods and materials 
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were selected for them by those in authority. The individuality 
of teachers languished or vanished. Autocracy in school adminis- 
tration is not¢at present marked in small systems, but it still 
flourishes in many large systems, where the American Federation of 
Teachers was born. 

A third point ofgtenderness has been the tenure of the teacher. 
Except forfa few tenure laws and regulations, which all in all 
amount to but very little, the teacher is annually at the mercy of 
the board of education. That the board is usually well intentioned 
does not alter the fact: the teacher is dependent absolutely for 
his tenure upon thejwill of those as human as he, and far more likely 
to be narrow. Not infrequently, a teacher knows that as a penalty 
for doing his work well he will be seeking a new location. For 
mere selfish considerations, merit stands a heavy chance to win in 
private business,{but the public business is frequently on anything 
but a merit basis. We stand ignominiously in the rear of civilized 
nations when it comes to guaranteeing our strong teachers security 
of tenure. 

A fourth evil is the tendency to muzzle the mouths, actions, and 
minds of teachers. Expression as necessary to mental activity is a 
time-worn pedagogical principle. One cannot think freely very 
long, if he cannot speak and act freely. Ross, Dewey, and the 
chiefs of the American Federation of Teachers maintain that 
teachers are not free either in their lives in the school or in their 
lives outside. Their retention turns on church or lodge member- 
ship, or patronage of a certain local store. One man lost his posi- 
tion because his wife refused to buy her millinery at a specified shop, 
though he had been warned by the local boss that this must be done. 
A young athletic coach was released because he did not submit 
to the interference of a local banker when calling a disorderly 
spectator to time at an interscholastic game. How many have 
suffered because they would not permit local dealers to graft from 
the school fund, and insisted upon competitive bids for supplies ? 
Even the president of the university of a western state found it 
advisable to move when he resisted the extension of oil leases at 
terms unfair to his institution. Superintendents and principals 
are asked to take a prominent part in community affairs, and then 
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smitten for their audacity in participating. One principal was 
rebuked by a leading citizen for his temerity in signing a petition 
asking the school board to select a certain site. Another was not 
reappointed because the impression was given that he had voted 
for the unsuccessful candidate for the board, when in reality he 
voted for the successful candidate. 

Briefly, inadequate salaries, undemocratic administration, 
insecure tenure, and a species of political and social slavery have 
driven out thousands of our best teachers. each year. Now, say 
some, there is to be a change; and they propose to bring it about by 
means of the American Federation of Teachers. 

We must make impressive headway against these evils in the 
next two or three years, or the Federation of Teachers, with the 
disruptions it portends, will be a permanent fact. Machinery 
for effective attack upon these problems has existed for years 
in the form of state and district teachers’ associations, but indefi- 
nite purposes and a loose organization have commonly obscured 
the potential of social influence which these institutions possess. 
If the classroom teachers of any state are thirsting for larger 
responsibility in school administration and are eager to improve 
the economic and social status of their position, the opportunity 
is before them. Let them organize their membership into com- 
munity associations, as Missouri has done, and pass all legislation 
through the delegates of those community associations, with the 
classroom teachers always in a majority. For local purposes, a 
teachers’ council in systems of six or more classroom teachers may 
be formed through which the views of teachers may be made 
known to the superintendent, the board, or the community. 
There should be a salary and tenure committee of this association, 
to which appeal may be made by teachers when the situation 
requires. This committee should investigate conditions and 
complaints and publish its findings. Schools that refuse to recog- 
nize merit in teachers should be so advertised, so that positions in 
them will be sought only by teachers without merit. 

This is a large program to propose, but it is the only sort that 
will crush federation tendencies. Such a program would command 
the respect of organized labor and other elements as well. It 
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would unite teachers and superintendents, and not set them 
against each other. Superintendents suffer from inadequate 
salaries, board autocracy, unsatisfactory tenure, and lack of 
freedom. They need protection as well as the teachers. We 
must unite the whole machinery of the school for greatest efficiency. 

The effort to federate teachers with organized labor or with 
organized capital is full of danger. It will shortly result in the 
adoption by teachers of the methods used by those with whom the 
teachers affiliate. It will make of the schools an instrument of 
special or class propaganda, when they ought to be an instrument 
of general civic and social propaganda. Federation will both 
disrupt administration and cause teachers to forfeit the sympathy 
and confidence of large groups of parents and pupils. 

We would not, however, overlook the fact that the American 
Federation of Teachers has performed a most valuable service in 
calling attention to fundamental weaknesses in a manner that 
brooks no trifling. There are numerous signs that it is serving 
that purpose effectively. Let us hope that it will continue to arouse 
school people to consciousness and to effective reformatory action, 
until that pride which we instinctively feel in our schools will be 
grounded upon reason rather than faith. Ifit shall beso, then when 
the history of the American Federation of Teachers is finally 
written, we shall have no words of bitterness or recrimination 
for many conscientious and able teachers who have identified 
themselves with it, for the movement will stand in the same 
relation to fundamental educational reform that the Free Soil, 
Abolitionist, Populist, and Prohibition parties have stood to 
general political and social reform. 
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THE VALUE OF THE CORRECTED SUMMARY AS 
COMPARED WITH THE RE-READING OF THE 
SAME ARTICLE 


C. E. GERMANE 
Des Moines College, Des Moines, Iowa 


Much has been said and written by those working in the field 
of education relative to the value of outlining and summarizing 
as methods of study. However, since there seems to be a scarcity 
of scientific data on the subject, an attempt was made to deter- 
mine experimentally the value of one kind of summarizing. The 
following is a synopsis of this experiment. 

Briefly stated the problem is: What is the value of making a 
corrected summary-outline of an article as compared with the 
re-reading of the same article for the same length of time? The 
procedure in making a corrected summary-outline entails the 
following steps: (1) The article is read as a whole. (2) A brief 
summary-outline is written from memory. (3) The article is 
glanced over with a view to discovering what points of importance 
were forgotten or overlooked in the summary-outline. (4) The 
summary-outline is corrected by the adding of points omitted or 
by changing statements in the original summary-outline. 


METHOD OF EXPERIMENTATION 


1. Selection of material.—After considerable preliminary experi- 
menting, an eight-page article on ““What We Should Know about 
Tuberculosis” was selected as being suitable for the purposes of 
this study. This article was adapted from a pamphlet issued by 
the New York State Department of Health. It was found to be 
not too difficult for the grades in which this study was conducted, 
and it did not contain material that was covered in the usual 
class work. 

2. Division of the class:—In order to measure the efficiency of 
the corrected summary as a method of studying, it was necessary 
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to divide the pupils taking part in this experiment into two groups 
of practically equal comprehension ability in silent reading. This 
was done by having the teachers of the various classes rank their 
students according to their ability to comprehend what they read. 
The pupil who ranked 1 was placed in the first group, 2 and 3 in 
the second group, 4 and 5 in the first, etc. 

The ranking of the teachers was compared with the pupils’ 
ranks according to their intelligence quotients and the following 
Spearman’s correlations found: Grade V, .62; Grade VI, .71; 
Grade VII, .68; Grade VIII, .65; and Grade IX, .72. 

3. Method of measuring comprehension.—Two rigorous tests 
were used to measure the comprehension. The first was a ques- 
tion-and-answer test covering the material read and involving 
points of major and minor importance. The second was a recog- 
nition test. Four answers were suggested for each question, only 
one of which was correct, and the pupils were asked to underline 
the correct answer. This type of test was used in conjunction 
with the former because of the possibility of children being able 
to recognize an answer they could not recall, and also because of 
the possibility of finer differences being measured. 

4. Method of scoring.—One point was given for each correct 
answer. ‘The questions were all worded in such a way as to admit 
of but one correct answer. All the papers were graded by the 
writer and a graduate student who had worked through the material 
and helped in the administration of the experiment. 

5. Administration of the experiment.—This experiment was 
conducted in Grades V-IX inclusive of the Elementary and Junior 
High Schools of the State University of Iowa. The summarizing 
group was designated Group A and the re-reading group, Group B. 
Both groups worked at the same time but in different rooms. 

The instructions to Group A were as follows: 





1. In the pamphlet is an article on tuberculosis. Read it through once 
as rapidly and carefully as you can, asking yourself as you read, ‘‘ What is it 
all about and what are the main points in it that I should know and remember ?” 

2. Turn the article face downward and on the paper provided make a 
summary of what you have just read. That is, write down all the main points 
or ideas that you think this article contains. At the same time try to organize 
the main points under headings. 
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3. Take up the article on tuberculosis and again look it over carefully and 
as you read write down the main points omitted or correct those already 
written if they are wrong. 

In order that the pupils in Group A might know exactly the 
method of procedure in the experiment, ten minutes were spent in 
class in summarizing three short paragraphs just as the whole 
article was to be summarized. In this preliminary, the experi- 
menter emphasized the necessity of speed and brevity. Thirty 
minutes were then allowed for reading and summarizing, and at 
the end of that time the two tests were given. 


TABLE I* 


A COMPARISON OF THE ToTaL Scores MADE BY THE SUMMARIZING Groups (A) 
AND THE RE-READING Groups (B) IN THE FIVE DIFFERENT GRADES ON 
THE SAME READING MATERIAL 

















V VI VII | VIII | Ix 
MSWOUT) Rosca a choad clos eieie 167 145 177 | 247 | 247 
SEROND As cidaiviorsvss gists ieee 160 128 147 216 | 198 
| 
DAI Sais. Seb snicacecka sen 7 17 30 +| 31 29 
Group B excels by (per cent).. 4.4 13.3 20.4 | 14.8 | 14.6 
‘ ; } 





*This table is read thus: Group B in Grade V made an aggregate score of 167 while Group A 
made an aggregate score of 160; Group B in Grade VI made an aggregate score of 145 while Group 
A made an aggregate score of 128, etc. 


The method of procedure with Group B was as follows: The 
class was given the article on tuberculosis and asked to read it as 
many times as possible in the thirty-minute period. At the end 
of that time, Group B was subjected to the same two tests as 
Group A. 

In Table I a summary oi the results is presented. An exami- 
nation of this table sho.s that in every grade the group that 
merely re-read the article retained more than the group that read 
and summarized. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Since this experiment was conducted in only one school and 
since only one type of reading material was used, too much emphasis 
should not be placed on the results. However, the results of the 
experiment would seem to indicate that with such summarizing 
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ability as these students possessed at the time of the experiment, 
the following is true: 

1. The re-reading groups (B) show a consistent superiority, 
ranging from 4.4 per cent to 20.4 per cent. 

2. Since the re-reading group excels in each grade tested, the 
relative value of a corrected summary as a method of study is 
seriously questioned. 

3. An analysis of the corrected summaries of the majority of 
the pupils indicates that much of the thirty minutes was spent in 
indiscriminate note-taking. 

4. It is possible that the advantage of the re-reading groups lay 
in the fact that these pupils used the entire period re-reading the 
article in its entirety, and possibly mentally summarizing it. 

5. The average score made by Grade V was less than one-fifth 
of the total possible score; in Grade IX the average was less than 
one-third of the possible score. These data would seem to indicate 
the need of a more thorough and rigorous testing for comprehension 
of lesson assignments. 




















AN EXPERIMENT IN THE USE OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
AS A BASIS FOR PROPER GROUPING AND 
PROMOTIONS IN THE EIGHTH GRADE 


T. W. CALLIHAN 
Superintendent of Schools, Galesburg, Illinois 








Educators have for a long time recognized the very important 
fact that there is a great amount of difference in the mental abilities 
of school children, but up to the present very few school systems 
have been able to work out satisfactorily a program which properly 
takes care of all these various groups. Our common-school course 
of study has been worked out in the past largely on a basis of what 
the average pupil can accomplish in a certain period of time. Some 
effort has been put forth to enable the slow pupil to bring his work 
up to passing, but little attention has been given to the student 
who is able to accomplish the average amount of work by very 
little effort on his own part. In this experiment an attempt has 
been made to give every pupil in the eighth grade an opportunity 
to do all the work which he is capable of doing. In other words, 
we have tried to take into consideration the differences in the 
mental ages of the children concerned and to prescribe for each 
individual that amount of school work which, in the light of the 
best available measure of his intelligence, he may reasonably 
be expected to do. 

We want to emphasize at this point the fact that we do not 
believe intelligence tests can be used as the entire basis for promo- 
tion and grouping. Many other factors contribute to the success 
of any individual in school, and only through a thorough under- 
standing of all factors involved will we be able to be of greatest 
assistance to the individual pupil. In this paper we shall attempt 
to show that the intelligence test does assist the supervisors and 
teachers to the extent that it gives them a rather definite indication 
of what should be expected from each individual. In the data 
which follow, only the results of the intelligence tests are emphasized 
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and it might appear to the reader that we had made a classification 
of pupils entirely on that basis. This, however, is not the case. 
The tests were used as a basis for determining one of the very 
important factors involved in the education of each individual. 

It is necessary, at the outset, to define two terms which will be 
used quite frequently in this .discussion, viz., intelligence and 
Intelligence Quotient (I.Q.). By intelligence we mean that 
capacity which the pupil has ‘‘to adjust his thinking to new require- 
ments.” It is something which increases with age up to a certain 
number of years. By Intelligence Quotient we mean the quotient 
obtained by dividing the child’s mental age by his chronological 
age; that is, the I. Q. is really the per cent that mental age is of 
chronological age. 

In May, 1920, all the pupils in the seventh grade who were 
going into the eighth grade in September were given the Illinois 
Edition of the Buckingham Intelligence and Silent Reading ‘Lest. 
These tests were all administered by the same person after a 
sufficient number of preliminary tests had been given to determine 
the suitability of this test for measuring the performance of each 
child tested. The scores were tabulated and the pupils from all 
the seventh-grade rooms in the city were classified on the basis 
of these results and placed in homogeneous groups. Eight rooms 
were available in a central building, and here the two hundred 
and eighty-five eighth-graders were brought together. For the 
sake of clearness the rooms were lettered A, B, C, D, E, F, G, and H. 
The students ranking lowest in intelligence were placed in Room 
G; the next in Room H, and so on up the scale to Room B. In 
Room A those pupils were placed who had already been in the 
eighth grade one semester and whose I.Q’s were approximately 
normal. The lowest group was placed in Room G rather than 
in Room H so that the designating letter would not indicate to the 
pupils whether they were in the best or the poorest room. 

A course of study was then worked out for each room. For 
example, we expect the pupils in Room G to do only the minimum 
essentials for promotion; Room H does all that Room G is required 
to do, plus an additional amount; Room F is required to do still 
more; and so on up the scale until Room B is reached. In this 
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room those pupils whose I.Q’s ran above 120 were placed, and they 
are permitted to advance through the regular course of this grade 
as rapidly as they are able. 

When school opened in September, pupils in all the rooms 
except A and B were given to understand that they might be 
advanced to a higher room provided their work was above the 
average for the room. It was also explained that if they did not 
keep up with the others in the room, they would be demoted to a 
lower room. It has been necessary thus far to make only five 
transfers, three of which were promotions and two were demotions, 
a fact which is very good evidence of the reliability of intelligence 
tests as a means of grouping pupils on the basis of ability. 

In order to check up the results of the test given in May, 1920, 
the same test was given in October, 1920, the results placing the 
rooms in exactly the same order as they were placed by the first 
test. 

Up to the time that this article was written, Room B had 
completed a little more than half of the regular work of the complete 
eighth-grade requirements, and the semester was not then half 
over. In fact, in some lines the pupils were far ahead of the pupils 
in Room A who had spent one-half year in the eighth grade before 
entering in September. The question of economy of time in 
education is certainly a very grave one. We are firm believers in 
an enriched curriculum in the first six grades to give those pupils 
of superior intelligence a broader and deeper foundation for future 
work, but after the sixth grade we should afford the opportunity 
to those who are able to complete the last six years in less than 
that time. If the pupils of Room B continue to progress as we 
believe they will, they should complete the last five years of their 
elementary and secondary school work in at least four years. In 
doing this, instead of forming habits of indolence and “get by,” 
they will form habits of industry and “do your best,” which will 
carry over into their work which is to follow. 

A study of the I.Q.’s of all the pupils of this group reveals the 
fact that the average I.Q. for rooms C, D, E, F, G, and H, is just 
101, which shows that we have on the whole an average group of 
people to deal with, and it is for that reason largely that the whole 
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course of study in the past was made out on the basis of what the 
average pupil could do. It is very easy to see, however, that the 
pupils in rooms G and H are incapable of carrying the average 
amount of work while pupils in Room C are capable of doing far 
more than the average work. 

Many other interesting conclusions may be drawn from this 
study, all of which, however, point to one very obvious fact, and 
that is that not only in the eighth grade but in the lower grades 
as well, a radical change must be made in our course of study so 
that every individual may receive the proper instruction. We 
must begin our grouping early in the grades and give every child 
ample opportunity for personal development. We all recognize 
the very significant fact that due to crowded conditions, lack of 
properly trained teachers, poor salaries, etc., the schools are 
hampered when it comes to perfecting their organization. These 
changes can be made only when the American public is brought 
to a realization of the actual conditions now existing and also to a 
realization of the place our public schools should hold. 

As pointed out earlier in this paper, there are a number of 
factors affecting the work done in school by the individual which 
cannot be measured by an intelligence quotient. On the other 
hand, if a teacher knows that a child has enough ability to accom- 
plish a given amount of work, there is a better chance that she 
will get at the other conditions than if she makes the assumption 
that the child is not capable of doing that work. 

A striking example of this last fact was shown in the case of 
one individual who was failing in three major subjects in the 
seventh grade. His teacher reported him as below the average. 
He was given the intelligence test and was found to have an I.Q. 
of 105. We then investigated his earlier record in the grades and 
found that he had spent a year and a half in the first grade, had 
completed the second grade in one year, had completed the third 
and fourth grades in one year each with high marks, and in the 
fifth grade had had four different teachers but managed to complete 
the grade. In the sixth grade, due to his poor preparation in the 
previous year’s work, he repeated the whole year, then came up to 
the seventh grade where he was regarded by the teacher as mentally 
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incapable of doing the work. As a matter of fact, he had never 
been taught in the fifth and sixth grades how to read silently or 
how to study, and was consequently unable to meet the require- 
ments of the seventh grade. 

As a result of this test and of the investigation, the teacher at 
once took up the problem from a new angle, attempting to correct 
the deficiencies in his earlier work. In a short time the interest 
that he had in school earlier in his career was revived and, while 
he has not as yet accomplished what the average child accomplishes, 
he is doing better work in every subject. The point is that, without 
this test which showed the teacher that her judgment was at 
fault, the boy would have failed to accomplish the work and 
possibly would have dropped out of school. 

The results of this study seem to support the conclusion that 
intelligence tests are a valuable aid to administrators, teachers, 
and pupils, inasmuch as they assist greatly, not only in diagnosing 
individual cases, but also in the reliable grouping of pupils on the 
basis of ability. It is also believed that with the aid of such tests 
a course of study may be worked out which will more adequately 
meet the requirements of the different groups of individuals than 
would result if this means were not employed. 
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Mental measurements.—The first report has recently appeared of a survey* 
which was begun in 1915 in a public school in the congested Jewish district of 
New York City. A series of tests were given to six hundred children, fifty of 
each sex of each age from eight to thirteen inclusive. The children were so 
selected as to represent fairly their respective age groups in school progress. 
To these children were given nineteen individual tests, drawn from the experi- 
ments of Dr. Healy, Mrs. Wooley, and others, and eleven tests of the Binet 
Scale. A study was also made of the home conditions of the children by 
personal visitation, and they were given physical tests. 

The present report gives the raw data from the mental and physical tests 
in very elaborate statistical form, gives results of the social study in more 
summary form, and presents a maturity scale for boys made up of seven 
mental tests, and one for girls composed of six mental tests. Comment on 
the scalemay be made in the words of the authors: ‘‘ The tests which are left in the 
scale are naturally limited by the tests which were originally selected for experi- 
mentation and had other and better tests been chosen in the first place, better 
tests would appear in the scales. The Maturity Scaleis primarily a contribution 
in method of constructing a series of tests and only secondarily a device for practical 
use.”’ (Italics the reviewer’s.) The statistical methods constitute a contribution 
to the construction of tests (though the procedure of a straight-line growth 
curve for some of the tests is seriously open to question), but their presentation 
is appropriate for a technical monograph, not for an expensive book intended 
for general use. Furthermore, it is questionable whether the present statistical 
formulation is evidence of the value of the scales, without the application of 
the scale in its present form to considerable groups of children and the formula- 
tion of the results to show distribution, age progress, and correlations, to 
warrant its publication in the final form in which it now appears. The same 
criticism, to be sure, applies to other recent tests with even greater force. The 
criticism of the present report is made partly on account of its very excellence. 
This consists in the careful statistical procedure. But the reviewer feels this 

* EVELYN Dewey, Emity CuHILp, and BEARDSLEY Rumi, Methods and Results of 
Testing School Children. Manual of Tests Used by the Psychological Survey in the 
Public Schools of New York City, Including Social and Physical Studies of the Children 
Tested. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1920. Pp. xiit+176. $5.00. 
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procedure to be out of place in three ways: first, a more satisfactory preliminary 
selection could have been made by less elaborate methods; second, the elaborate 
report should contain results from the application of the scales; and third, the 
distinction should be made between a technical report of the entire procedure 
for specially trained readers and a simpler report of the application and results 
of the final scales for teachers and administrators. 

FRANK N. FREEMAN 


The Smith-Towner Bill—Under a general titlet two writers who have been 
closely connected with the drafting of the Smith-Towner Bill have brought 
together two types of material. First, they have presented a sketchy historical 
survey of all the different grants of land and money which the federal govern- 
ment has made to education. Secondly, they have reviewed in a series of 
chapters the educational needs of which the nation has become aware as a 
result of the war and for which our present organization and our ordinary 
resources do not seem to be adequate. In this connection a brief summary is 
given of the bills now before Congress aiming to meet these needs. 

The two lines of discussion thus developed are focused in the conclusion 
on the Smith-Towner Bill, which is advocated as the only comprehensive 
solution of current educational problems. 

The history of federal subventions leads the authors of this book to the 
position that such subventions have served in a large way to stimulate the 
states to develop systems which are in no wise dominated by federal authority. 

The conclusion of this part of the book is summarized in the following 
paragraph: 

The precedents, undisturbed by a single adverse court decision, prove that it is 
constitutional for the Federal Government to promote education in a variety of ways. 
It has been promoting education ever since 1785. Not a session of Congress closes 
without the passage of acts designed to promote education. To be sure, these acts are 
for the most part in harmony with precedents already established, but new precedents 
are constantly being set. On the other hand, for Congress to attempt to usurp the 
sovereign right of each state to organize, supervise, and administer education within 
its own borders and specifically and directly for the state’s own citizens would clearly 
be unconstitutional. It is, indeed, unthinkable. Congress has never attempted to do 
this. It has never been advised or memorialized by educational leaders to attempt it. 
No one desires this sort of thing to be done; but there are many who feel that the 
co-operative relationships already established, already justified by their results, 
should be extended to include educational needs and activities even more important 
to the welfare of the Nation than those with which the Government has hitherto 
concerned itself. If Federal co-operation in education can work the miracles which 
now stand to its credit, and if it can do this without invading in any respect the rights 
of the states, it can work other sadly needed miracles with the same efficiency and 
the same freedom from danger [pp. 105-6]. 


*Joun A. H. Kertw and Wiixiam C. Bac ey, The Nation and The Schools. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. xvii+364. 
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No less emphatic is the contention in the second part of the book that 
there must be immediate increase in national effort or we shall fall behind in 
the reduction of illiteracy, in the training of teachers, in Americanization of 
foreigners, and in other forms of education essential to the maintenance of 
our institutions. Facts are outlined in support of these conclusions, and 
vigorous paragraphs are presented to arouse any who may be complacent 
with the present situation. 

This book is the first statement which has appeared from the framers of 
the Smith-Towner Bill discussing in any way the fundamental principles 
which they had in mind in making up the measure. It is well that the state- 
ment should be made; it is informing, and it will give the careful reader much 
to think about. 

Our authors have a hard time assimilating the present Smith-Hughes Law 
into their general scheme of stimulation of the states without domination. 
They let out a feeble protest which, in view of the action of the National 
Education Association at Salt Lake City, ought to have been italicized. At 
the end of the chapter on the Smith-Hughes Law, they write: 

These new features safeguard the interests of the Nation as a whole as has never 
been done before by any grant of land or money for educational purposes. Whether 
the plan is too highly centralized and whether the Federal Board will infringe upon the 
‘autonomy of the States’’ are matters which the wise years will reveal [p. 100]. 


Even the superficial reader is likely to go back to this paragraph with a 
question after reading once more the sentences quoted above: 

On the other hand, for Congress to attempt to usurp the sovereign right of each 
state to organize, supervise, and administer education within its own borders and 
specifically and directly for the state’s own citizens would clearly be unconstitutional. 
It is, indeed, unthinkable. Congress has never attempted to do this. It has never 
been advised or memorialized by educational leaders to attempt it. No one desires 
this sort of thing to be done [p. 106]. 

In like fashion the student of the history of education wil! regret the 
cursory way in which our authors have covered up the sad story of the mis- 
management of the federal gifts of lands for education. There are no grosser 
blunders or more painful exhibitions of incompetency in our history than 
those which appear in our treatment of federal land grants for schools. Here 
and there the light breaks through the screen which our authors erect to cover 
this story, but in the main they keep up their courage remarkably and write 
such extraordinary sentences as the following: 

Interesting as it would be to trace the history of the management and mismanage- 
ment of the proceeds of these federal land grants in the several states, the details 
cannot be recorded here. The interested reader is referred to the illuminating treatise 
by F. H. Swift, Public Permanent Common School Funds in the United States—a book 
to which the present writers are deeply indebted [p. 31]. 


This they follow by a rhapsody on the free public school which is our most 
fundamental institution—traceable it would seem, if one did not know the 
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facts, to the federal land grants. This is perhaps propaganda, but certainly 
not history. 

The logic of the whole book is of the same type. Put in brief, the argument 
is as follows. From time to time federal grants have been injected into the 
school systems of America. The school systems have evolved under local 
control. The war has made us aware that the local school systems are inade- 
quate. They have never had the insight to meet certain great national needs. 
They have never supplied the framework for an equally distributed educational 
opportunity. They have never trained teachers adequately. They have 
failed in all respects to fulfil the truly national mission of an American school 
system. Conclusion, give the states more money and there will be an imme- 
diate and sudden improvement. Do not under any pretext whatever supervise 
the states, whose history is full of mismanagement and whose school systems 
are unbalanced and inadequate. Do not give them policies, but rather more 
stimulating funds, and all will be well. 

Such arguments are hardly likely to persuade anyone who is not already 
convinced through partisan bias. Such arguments, when substituted for a 
careful analysis of the bill itself, are in reality unscientific and misleading. 
One virtue the book has: it prints the full text of the bill. This is a real 
service. Most people who have been indorsing the bill have never read it. 
Let them read the bill. There is no better cure for enthusiasm for it. 





Standards for memory work in the grades.—The study of the curriculum 
made by educational experts during the past six years has been one of the 
most influential factors in molding current educational thought and practice. 
However, the work thus far only goes to show how much there is to be accom- 
plished. One portion of the elementary-school curriculum which has been 
almost entirely neglected is the standardizing of requirements for memorizing 
literary material. Hence, superintendents and teachers will be interested in a 
recent study! in this field which is reported by the Bureau of Educational 
Research at the University of Illinois. 

In order to acquaint children with the best in literature care must be used 
in selecting the teaching materials. Not only must the reading of literature 
be carefully guided, but the basis on which material is chosen to be memorized 
should be even more exacting. The study attempts to show “of what this 
highly restricted body of material actually consists according to the practice of 
the schools from which information may be obtained.” 

The author bases the report directly on fifty courses of study from cities 
having a population of 25,000 or mc “e. These courses of study were selected 
from over two hundred courses because they were the ‘‘courses which showed 
the most complete lists of memory material and which contained specific 
requirements as to the amount of memory work demanded.” 


1VetDA C. BAMESBERGER, Standard Requirements for Memorizing Literary 
Material. University of Illinois Bulletin, 1920, Vol. XVII, No. 26. Pp. 93. $0.50. 
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The frequency with which poems and prose selections were mentioned in 
the courses of study was recorded. From this data the author presents tables 
showing the poems arranged in order of popularity, their frequency of mention 
by grades, a selected list of poems for memory work in each grade, and lists of 
prose material mentioned. The report is devoted mostly to poetry, only six 
pages being given over to prose. A valuable bibliography of the poems is 
given. 

The value of such a study rests in the accuracy with which it records present 
practice. If city school systems carry out their courses of study to the letter, 
then one could assume that this study presents the practice of fifty cities 
quite accurately. However, to standardize memory work in the grades 
solely on a basis of present practice is not sufficient. Other factors enter into 
the situation, Obviously though, this study represents the first step in the 
solution of one of the many problems in the elementary-school curriculum. 


Measuring personality?—It has been estimated that in the course of a 
school year there are approximately two hundred and fifty million classroom 
contacts between students and instructors in American colleges. The educa- 
tion of students through these classroom contacts is, to a considerable degree, 
conditioned by the types of teaching-personality represented among the 
instructors in our higher institutions. The current criticisms of college 
teaching coupled with the need for a high type of teaching-personality are 
presented in detail in a recent book? which comes from the Institute for Public 
Service. 

The author uses the term personality in a very broad sense. The nature 
and scope of the book can be briefly set forth in the following quotation: 

The writer here records the results of classroom visits to seventy-two instructors, 
who during the summer session of a large university were observed in the actual process 
of teaching. These reports describe briefly the living spirit and personality of the 
teachers, and the attitude and reactions of the students during the class period. 

One hundred classes conducted by seventy-two teachers of twenty-five different 
subjects were visited during six weeks. Thirty-nine of the men visited were observed 
only when lecturing, thirty-one only when holding recitation, while two were visited 
more than once who used both methods. 

When visiting classes, all of which were held in the morning, the gist of the recita- 
tion and lectures was taken down and notes made of the appearance, mannerisms, 
Gress, method of teaching and personal qualities of the professors, together with the 
number of students in the class and main facts about ventilation, lighting; seating 
arrangements and other relevant classroom details [pp. 5-6]. 


The first half of the book is filled with detailed descriptions of the per- 
sonalities of each of the instructors observed. These sketches are well written 
in popular style, and they illustrate in a concrete way the wide differences 


*Davw E. Bere, Personalityculture by College Faculties. New York: Institute 
for Public Service, 1920. Pp. 127. 
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which exist in teaching-personality. Any teacher will enjoy reading these 
descriptions, and there is no doubt that such reading will stimulate increased 
attention to the personal element in instruction. The author’s point of view 
is that of a student, showing the teacher as seen by the class. 

The last half of the book is of a very different nature. In it the author 
attempts to measure the elements of personality in the teachers observed. 
A scale is proposed consisting of three divisions. The first division includes 
under the general title of “intellectual qualities” the elements of capacity and 
acquisition, organization, dynamic and inspirational power, and embellish- 
ments. The second division, called ‘‘emotional qualities,” includes conduct 
and appearance, basic emotions, and refining qualities. The third division, 
“volitional qualities,” includes stimulating to action and effort, conduct and 
appearance, and ethical qualities. Under the ten subheads just listed the 
author attempts to make ratings on one hundred and sixteen minor factors, 
such as scholarship, erudition, open-mindedness, analytical power, etc. 

The essential nature of the study might be summarized as follows: A 
single individual makes observations of the class exercises of seventy-two 
teachers, in most cases only a single observation. An attempt is made to 
secure data on so large a range of items that concentrated attention upon any 
single factor for more than a few minutes is impossible. In the afternoon the 
notes on this panoramic view are expanded, and as a final result each of the 
seventy-two instructors so observed is given detailed ratings on one hundred 
and sixteen items. ‘Tabulation of these ratings follows, showing, for example, 
that for ‘‘dynamic and inspirational intellectual qualities” the ratings for the 
seventy-two professors on the seventeen elementary factors of this division 
give a net total rating of four hundred and two points out of a possible 3,168 
points. And all of the judgments upon which the foregoing ratings are made 
are subjective and based upon the point of view of a single individual. 

Following this elaborate procedure the author assures the reader that 
“anyone else can easily, by a detailed analysis of components of teaching 
ability, study a number of teachers, classify them into groups and determine 
their relative ability” (p. 110). The reader is also reminded that “From 
the now common mental tests of students it is but a short step to personality 
tests of instructors as well as students” (p. 127). 

That the selection of the highest type of teaching-personality is a matter of 
fundamental importance, the reviewer fully agrees. The first half of the 
book is well worth reading for the interest it stimulates in the problem. How- 
ever, the amateurish attempt of the second half in rating personality, 
coupled with the naive statement that the problem is easy and that it is but a 
short step to personality tests of instructors, furnishes an example of a type 
of pseudo-research with which the science of education is already too greatly 
afflicted. Such surface attempts are readily seized upon by critics of education 
to discredit valid applications of scientific method to such research problems. 
The present study barely scratches the surface of the psychology of personality. 
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Siudies of failing pupils —An example of an attempt to connect the work 
of a university class in experimental education with an investigation of some 
actual school conditions is described in a recent number of the “Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Education.” In this monograph! a class under the 
direction of Professor Bird T. Baldwin presents the results of an analysis of 
the abilities of a group of children, most of whom had failed to make their 
grade in the previous school year. The results of the study are summarized 
in an introductory chapter by Dr. Baldwin. 

The report gives the results of a series of physical, mental, and educational 
tests applied to a group of one hundred and twenty-nine pupils. The 
tests used were a series of physical measurements, the Yerkes-Bridges 
Point Scale, the Binet Scale, Courtis Arithmetic Tests, Woody Arithmetic 
Scale “A,” the Ayres, Freeman, and Thorndike Handwriting Scales, the 
Kansas Silent Reading Test, Starch’s Comprehension Test, Thorndike’s 
Vocabulary Test, the Ayres, Buckingham, and Starch Spelling Scales, the 
Trabue Completion Test, and the Hillegas and the Ballou Composition Tests. 
The results of these tests are presented in a series of reports prepared by those 
who were responsible each for a particular task. The author in commenting 
upon their publication states that “they have been prepared and published 
essentially for the benefit of the students who made them, in order that the 
students may have the advantage of the unity of the course and the oppor- 
tunity to improve on their own work” (pp. 1-2). 

The monograph is in essence a series of student term papers, and as such it 
furnishes an example of carefully prepared class reports. As a contribution 
to the field of experimental education it possesses little value. Considering 
the difficulties of publication at the present time and the urgent need of facili- 
ties for making available the results of productive research, one is tempted to 
question the practice of publishing monographs “essentially for the benefit of 
the students who made them.” 

A series of books on social welfare work.—The actual work of social recon- 
struction now going on in the world presents a multitude of problems to those 
at work in the field. Such a nebulous situation requires the formulation of a 
comprehensive body of material which will serve as a point of departure in the 
thinking of each individual in service. The Social Welfare Library, edited by 
Edward T. Devine, is an attempt to fill this need. The first volume? of the 
series has appeared and in it one finds “an effort to approach our social 
problems from the standpoint of the community as a whole.” 


* Birp T. BALDWIN and Oraers, Studies in Experimental Education. “Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Education,” No. 3. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1920. Pp. xii+75. 

2 JosepH Krymont Hart, Community Organization. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1920. Pp. x+230. 
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The editor’s introduction to the volume sets forth pointedly the purpose 
and aim of the series in the following words: 

The Editor’s desire is that the studies which appear in this Library shall do 
something to supply the deficiency to which attention has been called; that they 
shall contribute to social thinking rather than to technique, while not undervaluing 
the latter; that they shall add to the general knowledge of the social conditions in 
the midst of which social work is done rather than re-analyze processes already suffi- 
ciently established; that they shall aid in a human appreciation of the difficulties 
caused by sickness, poverty, and maladjustment, rather than make converts to some 
one way of meeting difficulties. 


With this aim in view Professor Hart takes up the larger problem of com- 
munity organization and discusses it in a thoughtful, sincere, and suggestive 
manner. 

The book contains thirteen chapters with the following titles: “Back- 
grounds,” “The Present Situation,” “The Individual as the Basis of Com- 
munity,” “The Function of the Social Sciences,” ‘“‘The Democratic Ideal,” 
“Some Important Tasks,” ‘Types of Preliminary Effort,” “Obstructions 
Developing Community Deliberation,” “The Inclusive Program,” “From 
Deliberation to Action,” “Keeping the Program Human,” and ‘‘The Problem 
of Leadership.” 

At the outset the author draws a sharp distinction between the develop- 
ment of the community by extreme individualism on the one hand and by 
complete regimentation on the other. “Democracy,” he states, ‘and the 
scientific spirit alike demand a social order that shall be intelligent and still 
be free.” Throughout the volume the ultimate goal of community organiza- 
tion, democracy, is kept uppermost in the mind of the reader. That the 
present status of society is far from the goal is explicitly stated. Suffice it to 
say the theory of the book is pragmatic. 

The book is extremely well written. The language is clear, simple, and 
understandable. The author’s viewpoint is thoroughly modern and reflects 
his wide practical experience in the field of social service. Although it is a 
sketch of the high points in a wide field which is more or less dimly described, 
the material presented should stimulate others to further exploration in the 
same direction. 


Source material for art teachers—The course of study for art in the elemen- 
tary schools is frequently outlined in less detail than the courses for the formal 
subjects. This places an increased responsibility upon the art teacher for 
finding and organizing a sufficient body of material to meet the lesson require- 
ments. For teachers who find difficulty in discovering suitable lesson material 
a recent book by Mr. Glass? will prove very serviceable. 


*F. J. Grass, Drawing Design and Craftwork. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1920. Pp. viit+215. $6.00. 
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The book contains a wealth of suggestive lesson material relating to the 
entire field of art education. Beginning with object drawing of a simple type, 
it progresses into studies of light and shade, design, lettering, color, modeling, 
wood-carving, gesso, leather work, inlaying, and marquetry. The text abounds 
with suggestions as to methods of manipulation, interesting historical descrip. 
tions, and suggestions for methods of presentation to a class. Especially 
noteworthy is the wealth of illustrations. These compose, for the most part, 
well-executed studies in the fields covered. For the amateur teacher or one 
working with limited facilities the concrete nature of the book will be particu. 
larly helpful. As an example of an attempt to increase teaching efficiency by 
providing new and valuable lesson material, this book might serve as a model 
in other fields. An increase of such source material would be stimulating to 
the teacher of any school subject. 


An elementary textbook for agriculture—The growing demand for the 
teaching of agriculture in the public schools has received further impetus 
from the Smith-Hughes Law. To meet this demand several textbooks in 
agriculture, designed for different levels in the school, have appeared. One 
of these books, which is intended to suit the needs of rural schools and graded 
village and city schools below high-school rank, has recently been published 
in a fourth edition, and revised and enlarged. 

The book is divided into five parts, with an introduction on the teaching 
of agriculture. Part I takes up a discussion of plant production, covering 
in twenty-one chapters such topics as physiology of plants, plant improvement, 
how soils are formed, soil improvement, farm crops, small grains, corn, potatoes, 
principles of forestry, insects and diseases of plants. Part II deals with animal 
production, devoting eight chapters to this larger topic. Part III consists 
of one chapter on animal products. Part IV covers farm management and 
farm mechanics in five chapters, while Part V is the appendix, made up of 
reference tables. The book is profusely illustrated with small sketches and 
photographs which have been carefully selected. 

The book is an omnibus discussion covering the whole field of agriculture. 
As revised, it contains new additions to the tables in the appendix and two 
new chapters. One of these is on the raising of tobacco for the market, and 
the other, a very practical one, is on the business of farming. 

One commendable feature of the book is the large number of exercises 
and problems for laboratory work and class projects which are written in with 
the text. The language of the book is within the reach of the elementary- 
school child in the upper grades. Valuable hints are given as to the use of 
United States Farmers’ Bulletins to which frequent references are made through- 
out the volume. The book is in fact an elementary handbook on scientific 
agriculture and as such should find a place in the farmer’s library as well as 
in the schoolroom. 


* Kary Capmus Davis, Productive Farming. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott Co., 
1920 [revised]. Pp. viiit-442+xxxix. 
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